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The Eternal 
Capital 


In view of the present grave 
urgency of the question of Jeru- 
salem, the JEwisH FRONTIER is 
devoting its entire November 
issue to a discussion of the 
various aspects of the problem. 


The United Nations Palestine 
Conciliation Commission has 
presented to the General Assem- 
bly a draft instrument establish- 
ing a permanent international 
regime for the Jerusalem area. 
Such a scheme is neither just 
nor workable. 


The population of New Jeru- 
salem is over 90 per cent Jew- 
ish, and its growth and develop- 
ment is largely the result of 
Jewish labor. 


No legitimate international 
interest will be jeopardized by 
the incorporation of Israel’s 


Holy City in the State of Israel. 


95 per cent of Christian Holy 
Places are in the Old City, 
under Arab rule. 


The 100,000 Jews of Jerusa- 
lem will be rendered stateless, 
and the city itself economically 
defunct, through the establish- 


ment of an international regime. 


The ancient vow of the psalm- 
ist, “If I forget Thee, Oh Jeru- 
salem,” has been given fresh 
meaning by the recent agony of 
the siege. We take the vow 


again. 
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No International Regime 


by Hayim 
=. TWO YEARS ago UNSCOP rec- 


ommended the partition of Palestine into 
two independent states and the international- 
ization of Jerusalem, Jews were confronted 
with a great dilemma. Should they agree to such 
arecommendation? Should they renounce Jeru- 
silem, officially, as the capital of the Jewish 
State? Had Jews a right to make such a re- 
nunciation? 

Jewish organizations which eventually “be- 
came reconciled” to the prospect of the exclu- 
son of Jerusalem from the Jewish State risked 
their reputation among the Jewish masses. Every 
member of these organizations—The Jewish 
Agency and the Vaad Leumi—had to contend 
with his conscience, feelings and sense of his- 
torical responsibility before reaching such a 
decision. One of them at that time called atten- 
tion to the fact that Jerusalem was mentioned in 
the Bible no less than 669 times, and this simple 
statement of an old fact made a tremendous im- 
pression on all his colleagues, orthodox and un- 
orthodox alike. But when the Partition Resolu- 
tion was about to be voted at Lake Success, all 
the delegates of the UN were aware that the 
Jews would not give up the opportunity to 
build their state even though Jerusalem were 
excluded from its borders. The Jewish repre- 
sentatives did not consent to the international- 
ization of Jerusalem. They surrendered to the 
demand for the internationalization of the city 
—for the sake of harmony and peace, and in 
order not to jeopardize the recommendation 
for Jewish statehood. They made this comprom- 
ise with a sense of pain and guilt. They con- 
soled themse' ves with the thought that under 
certain cvnditions one is justified in commit- 
ting a wrong for the sake of a greater good, as 
well as with the hope that after some years the 
error would be rectified and the city which has 
been the object of Jewish hope, longing and 
prayer for twenty-five centuries would be re- 
turned to them. 

But history did not follow the lines anticipa- 
ted by the UN resolution of November 29, 1947. 
The Arab countries declared war against the 
organization of the United Nations as well as 
against the Jews. Though this was the first open 
and armed revolt of a coalition of independent 
countries against the UN, the international or- 
fanization did not offer any resistance to its 
tebellious members. 

The existence of the Jewish State today is 
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not due to the resolution of the UN. The fact 
that new Jerusalem is now under Israeli admin- 
istration and that its population was not ex- 
terminated by arms or starved to death by the 
Arab blockade, is also not due to the UN resolu- 
tion or to the protection of the United Nations. 
Palestine and Jerusalem were abandoned to their 
fate. The present situation is a direct result of 
Jewish defense, endurance and valor. 

We recall these circumstances at the present 
time because recently our government, through 
Secretary of State Acheson, expressed itself in 
favor of the establishment of an international 
regime in Jerusalem. No reasons for this re- 
newed suggestion have been offered officially. The 
men in charge of our foreign policy deem it 
unnecessary to offer explanations. For them the 
UN resolution of November, 1947, is sufficient, 
and should Jews act in opposition to that form- 
ula, they would be acting in disobedience of 
international authorities. 

But why should Jews respect the UN resolu- 
tion of 1947 any more than the UN itself re- 
spected it? When did the UN act in the spirit 
of its own decision? Has the UN established, 
or actively attempted to establish, an Arab 
State in the non-Jewish part of Palestine? Has 
not the UN dissolved the special commission 
appointed to carry out its decision of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947? Did the UN take any definite 
and timely steps to set up an international re- 
gime in Jerusalem and so perhaps prevent the 
bloody war between Jews and Arabs in and 
around Jerusalem? Did not the UN draw up 
a detailed plan for an international administra- 
tion in the Jerusalem area and then table the 
same plan as unnecessary and dated? Is not 
the United States as responsible, at least, as any 
other member of the UN for this “‘self-betray- 
al?” As late as April 1948 the United States 
maintained that the UN resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, was not a binding decision but 
merely a recommendation, and that since this 
recommendation had not been accepted by the 
two contending parties, it were better not to 
allow the emergence of a Jewish State; instead, 
all of Palestine should be placed under an inter- 
national trusteeship. On what basis can the 
United States now demand that Jews be loyal 
to a decision which the United States itself did 
not respect, and which it interpreted as a mere 
recommendation, scarcely more than _ kind 
counsel? 








NATURALLY, no one is naive enough to be- 
lieve that the present policy of the government 
of the United States regarding Jerusalem is 
motivated by a mere desire to abide by strict 
legality. It is a well-known fact that the gov- 
ernment of the United States has recently been 
subjected to pressure from clerical groups (not 
exclusively Catholic ones either) unwilling to 
accept the fact that Jerusalem remain a part 
of Israel. Nor does it require uncommon intelli- 
gence to realize that these pressure groups are 
not concerned with Holy Places per se. Mos- 
lem and Jewish sanctuaries concern them but 
little. They refuse to be reconciled to the 
thought of Christian Holy Places under Jewish 
or Moslem jurisdiction. 


It would indeed be hard for them to explain 
why the Jerusalem area alone should be singled 
out for defense against Jewish or Moslem infidels, 
and to define their criterion of “sanctity.” The 
same circles which clamour now for the estab- 
lishment of a modern “Latin Kingdom” of Jeru- 
salem are apparently reconciled to the fact of 
Israeli jurisdiction over Nazareth where Jesus 
grew up, his mission matured, and which 
contains the Ecclesia Anunciacionis, ostensibly 
built on the very spot where the angel Gabriel 
appeared to Mary to intimate the birth of the 
redeemer. Why do they not demand special in- 
ternational protection of that church in Nazar- 
eth whose altar bears the significant inscription: 
“Verbum caro hic factum est?” 

Nor is Nazareth the only place outside of 
Jerusalem containing Christian sanctuaries. It 
would not be difficult to list many other similar 
sites and localities. We only mentioned a few 
in order to point out that from the standpoint 
of tradition and sentiment Jerusalem and its 
vicinity is not the sole area sacred to Christen- 
dom. Those who today demand the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem for the sake of the pro- 
tection of its sanctuaries may tomorrow remem- 
ber the scores of other places in various parts 
of Israel that are hallowed by Christian tradi- 
tion and demand special protection for them 
too, at the expense of Israeli sovereignty. 


JEws cannot accept the standpoint that they 
are not to be trusted with political sovereignty 
in an area containing Christian Holy Places, or 
that they are not tolerant and respectful enough 
toward the religious sentiments of other faiths. 
To accept such a standpoint, or to acquiesce in 
a political decision based on such a view, would 
mean that at some future date Israel’s sovereign 
rights in Nazareth, Migdal, Tiberias, Capernaum 
or the Sea of Galilee would also be questioned. 


Jews can have but one answer to the renewed 
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suggestion for an international regime in Jery. 
salem: No special guarantees are needed so fa 
as the protection of Christian Holy Places ar 
concerned. Jews may be depended upon in thi 
respect. Arabs, too, can be depended upon ig 
this matter. Should the present division of Jeru. 
salem and its environs remain in force between 
Israel and Transjordan, Christian Holy Place 
in the Old City and in Bethlehem, which ar 
under Arab control, would be respected. Though 
one may assume that Arabs are inclined to be 
less tolerant than Jews because their religion 
is of a more militant and aggressive nature, com- 
mon sense and a consideration of their own in. 
terests will dictate to them a reverent attitude 
toward everything that is sacred to the Christian 
world. It would be disadvantageous for them 
to antagonize, or even shock, the smallest 
Christian country on earth. Though we have 
but little reason to idealize the erstwhile Turkish 
Empire, we must admit that during the six 
centuries of its rule in Palestine the Turks 
learned to respect the sentiments of the Chris- 
tian world. 


For Jews an international regime in Jerusalem 
is unacceptable and dangerous on political, eco- 
nomic, religious and emotional grounds. Such 
a regime would be dangerous in the present and 
threatening for the future. It would be an in- 
sult to both Jews and Moslem Arabs. Objective- 
ly such a regime is unnecessary, and would be 
of no benefit to the Christian world. Christian- 
ity’s heritage will, in any case, be scrupulously 
guarded by Jews as well as by Arabs. Nor is 
it in the interest of world peace and mutual 
cooperation again to arouse religious suspicions 
and antipathies. The suggestion to internation- 
alize Jerusalem smacks, be it ever so slightly, 
of a new Crusade. Yet the Christian world 
gained nothing from the medieval Crusades, 
neither honor nor prestige, and the recollection 
of those events are scarcely of a sort to glory in, 
even from a religious, Christian standpoint. 


We have maintained that an international 
regime for Jerusalem would be harmful to Jews 
and Arabs and unnecessary for the Christian 
world. There is also the question whether such 
a regime is feasible under present circumstances. 

How many international regimes has the UN 
set up so far? Is the UN sufficiently well or- 
ganized to be capable of establishing such a re- 
gime? Where would they take an international 
police force to maintain order in Jerusalem and 
its environs? From what countries would it be 
recruited? Would the Soviet Union be allowed 
to participate in such a force? How quickly 
could a governor for Jerusalem be selected? 
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(Five years after the UN began discussing the 
abject of selecting a governor for Trieste, that 
yea still has no administration.) Could an in- 
national administration govern the city 
yainst the will of the people? Whence the 
sumption that the one hundred thousand Jews 
of Jerusalem would cooperate with an interna- 
tional administration, even if Israel were com- 
ylled to submit to such a decision? There is 
yarcely a single Jewish home in Jerusalem that 
snot in mourning for a son falien in defense of 
the city. What force could the international 
regime apply, what repressions could it exercise, 
ind how many punitive expeditions would the 
UN be prepared to send against the people of 
Jerusalem, should they refuse to cooperate with 
an international regime? 


The government of the United States once 
more acted hastily and without seriously weigh- 
ing the situation when it came out for an in- 
ternational regime for Jerusalem. It acted 


NLESS SOMETHING HAPPENS to save 

the situation between the time these lines 
are written and the time they are read, the 
United Nations General Assembly will probably 
start its consideration of the Palestine problem 
arly in November with a debate on one more 
futile and half-baked proposal: viz, the UN 
Conciliation Commission’s “Proposals for a Per- 
manent International Regime for the Jerusalem 
Area.” If this happens, American insistence (as 
in the case of the 1948 Trusteeship proposal) 
will be to blame for the UN’s having wasted its 
time on an “idea” which virtually every one 
knows from the outset to be hopelessly imprac- 
tical, and which, if attempted, would be noth- 
ing less than reckless incendiarism in a still 
explosive situation. 
During the winter 1948 session of the Gen- 
etal Assembly, there were not a few delegates, 
not all of them hostile to Israel, who were at- 
tracted by the American idea of a trusteeship. 
The threats made by all the Arab delegations 
after the adoption of the UN Partition Plan in 
November 1947 had been borne out in full. Pal- 
tine was aflame with internecine war, and 
England was neither doing anything herself nor 
letting the UN do anything to enforce a peace- 
ful solution. Faced with the prospect of vio- 
lence on an even larger scale on the day that 
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with similar thoughtlessness in April, 1948, on 
the eve of the proclamation of the State of Is- 
rael. A few days before the British evacuated 
their last forces from Palestine the United 
States still insisted at Lake Success that an in- 
ternational trusteeship be imposed on all of Pal- 
estine. But it could not explain even then how 
such a trusteeship was to be carried out. It was 
an abstract suggestion without a practical pro- 
gram for its realization. The trusteeship plan then 
became one of the less inspiring chapters in the 
history of U.S. diplomacy. The government of 
a great country, which is a leading force in the 
United Nations, cannot afford to propose vague 
schemes which it does not know how to put 
into effect and is not even sure can be put in 
practice. American championship of the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem at present is likely 
to lead the government into a similar political 
impasse. The State Department is once more 
sponsoring an abstract notion without having 
any concrete and feasible plan for its realization. 


Danzig, Trieste —Now Jerusalem 
by Ben Halpern 


the British evacuated, one delegate who had 
favored Partition admitted that he was attracted 
by the American idea of a temporary trusteeship. 
But he asked for details of the American plan: 
how would it work out practically? Above all, 
who would enforce it? Such a question was 
evidently somewhat embarrassing to the Amer- 
ican delegate: ‘““We are proposing a general con- 
ception,” he said, “‘it is up to the experts to work 
out details.” The reply to this was a vigorous 
one, and it obviously nettled the American del- 
egate. He closed the conversation with a rather 
abrupt, “Do you have to have everything spel- 
led out? Isn’t an idea good enough for you?” 
It wasn’t. The delegates were fed up with 
insubstantial ideas on how to settle the Palestine 
question. What the UN: Conciliation Commis- 
sion, with the approval of the United States so 
far, now offers on the question of Jerusalem is 
a similar “idea” totally divorced from reality. 
The “Proposals” themselves constitute a brief 
and non-committal document, setting forth, as 
though for the record, the bare bones of a gov- 
ernmental structure for an international regime 
in Jerusalem, with no argument showing how, 
or considering whether, it could be made to 
work legally, politically, or economically. 
Perhaps the reason for this is that even a 
cursory examination of the question is sufficient 
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to convince anyone that an international regime 
in Jerusalem, under present circumstances, 
would not only be a politically impracticable 
and economically irrational idea, but it would 
constitute a positive danger to peace in the area 
if any attempt were made to carry it out. 


The United Nation is already saddled— 
theoretically—with the responsibility for one 
international regime in a troubled area of the 
world. In regard to the city of Trieste, the 
major Allied Powers agreed with Italy and Yu- 
goslavia to hand over administration to a UN 
Governor, to be chosen in agreement with both 
Italy and Yugoslavia. To this day, the UN has 
been unable to find any candidate for the post 
who would be acceptable to the various factions 
in the UN itself, let alone to Italy and Yugo- 
slavia together. Because of this, the internation- 
al regime in Trieste remains on paper, while 
Allied occupation continues in effect. As a re- 
sult the prevailing mood among UN delegates 
can hardly be one favorable to adopting anoth- 
er paper plan for an international regime in a 
trouble-zone city, when there is no delegate who 
can see a clear course ahead at the very inception: 
that is, no one can foresee clearly how the in- 
ternational administration would go about its 
very first task—simply establishing its authority 
in the city. 


The difficulty in the case of Jerusalem might 
not be the choice of a UN Commissioner. If the 
proposals of the UN Conciliation Commission 
were adopted, the UN would be “represented 
in the area of Jerusalem by a Commissioner ap- 
pointed for five years by the General Assembly.” 
Neither Jews nor Arabs need be consulted about 
the appointment. Neither would the opposition 
of one or another major power block the ap- 
pointment, since there is no veto in the General 
Assembly. 


ExTREME difficulty, however, would arise at 
an even more basic and elementary level. How 
would the UN go about asserting in fact that 
“full and permanent authority over the Jeru- 
salem area” which the: Proposals assert verbally, 
and in the exercise of which it is suggested that 
the UN establish a permanent international re- 
gime for the Jerusalem area? The Proposals say 
nothing about this at all; they merely “assume” 
that the UN has somehow possessed itself of 
“full and permanent authority over the Jeru- 
salem area.” Since the Conciliation Commis- 
sion avers in its covering letter that the “plan 

. in its opinion, can be applied in the present 
circumstances,” one might be led to believe that 
the authors are laboring under the strange de- 
lusion that the UN is at present in “full author- 
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ity over the Jerusalem area.” This, of cours, 
is not the case. If before May 15, 1948, when 
the Mandate lapsed, the British had executed 
a Trusteeship agreement with the UN, con. 
ferring authority to the UN as trustee ove 
Jerusalem, then the UN might now be legally 
in authority over the area. But no such agree. 
ment was executed; the Mandate lapsed, and 
authority was taken over by those who wer 
able to hold it by force of arms, and who now 
hold it: Israel in the New City and Abdullah 
in the Old City of Jerusalem. 


When and how, then, is it imagined that the 
“full and permanent authority” of the UN 
over the Jerusalem area will be acquired? A; 
to “when,” logically it will have to be befor 
the establishment of the international regim 
outlined in the document, since as the Proposal 
themselves make obvious, the existence of such 
authority is the legal prerequisite for establish- 
ing the proposed regime. As to “how,” the only 
clue we are offered is a negative one: the Con- 
ciliation Commission made no effort to discus 
with the present authorities in the Jerusalem 
area any treaty to transfer their authority to 
the UN; what they did was to submit a draft 
for a resolution to be passed by the UN Genera 
Assembly on its own; consequently, the UN’ 
“full and permanent” authority in the Jerus: 
lem area is to be obtained not in the legal way— 
by an act of cession on the part of the present 
authorities—but by pfoclamation of the UN 
itself. 


It is quite obvious that any such act would 
be a completely fictitious one. If the UN 
should be inept enough to pass such a ludicrow 
juridical proposition, the first thing it would 
have to do on the morrow would be to petition 
Israel and Abdullah to grant the UN that auth- 
ority over Jerusalem which they had just pro- 
claimed in such solemn terms. It would call for 
rare diplomacy to carry off such a maneuver. 

But let us assume that the UN proceeds in 
a more normal manner, and that before “‘estab- 
lishing an international regime” in Jerusalem it 
goes through the same essential preliminary step 
as enabled the League of Nations to make a 
international city of Danzig, and the UN t 
try to make one of Trieste: namely, that it 
tries to get from the present occupying power 
the authority to do what it would like. What 
likelihood is there, under the present politica 
circumstances, of Abdullah’s or the State of Is 
rael’s assenting to such a request? 


As far as Abdullah is concerned, no guessing 
is needed. “Over my dead body,” he has said 
in substance, if not in these very words. It # 
easy to believe that he means it. The so-called 
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Jordan Kingdom of the Hashemites is a shaky 
mough structure even if it consolidates all its 
present land holdings into an undisputed sover- 
ignty. If Abdullah were able to achieve his 
full current program in Palestine and set up 
his capital in the Old City, it would be a tre- 
mendous lift to the prestige and stability of his 
ralm. But if he fails to achieve even his mini- 
mum objective and loses Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem entirely, and if his Nablus and Ramallah 
forces are thus cut off from contact by any 
direct route with his Hebron forces, then his 
days are numbered; he is fair prey for his many 
foes in the Arab world. One can easily under- 
and that Abdullah will never consent to such 
wn arrangement. The UN has no way to make 
him consent, unless Great Britain, as a member 
of the UN, undertakes to bring about Abdullah’s 
wbmission. But this would be tantamount to 
ideath sentence passed by the British upon the 
mly Arab state which has a consistent record of 
operation with its imperial protector over the 
past thirty years. It is hard to imagine London’s 
taking on such an assignment. 


THE opposition of Israel to the Conciliation 
Commission’s Proposals has not been stated as 
theatrically, but it is equally firm. We shall 
xamine more fully the reasons why Israel could 
not possibly accept such a plan. But we may 
tate at once that public opinion in Israel is so 
hard-set against giving up the Jews of Jerusa- 
km to alien jurisdiction that no government 
could survive which attempted to do so. And 
if the government lived long enough to sign 
the treaty of cession, then one thing is certain: 
there would be an immediate revival of terror- 
ism among the Jews of Jerusalem which would 
force the new international administration to 
tetreat very soon into the same type of fortified 
curity zones from which the British tried un- 
wailingly to exercise effective control over the 
affairs of the city in the final year of the Man- 
date. Let us disregard, however, the questions 
whether the proposed “international regime” 
would be able to establish its existence and to 
maintain itself against the bitter hostility of the 
lcal population. Let us imagine it established 
and functioning, and then see to what results 
the state of Israel is being asked to lend its aid. 
Only in this way can one appreciate the full 
measure of the intensity of the Israeli opposition 
to the plan. 


In its covering letter, the Conciliation Com- 
Mission says that its “Committee had devoted 
careful study to the Jerusalem question in all 
its aspects.” One must assume, accordingly, 
that they became aware of the experiences Jews 
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had suffered in Jerusalem under months of siege: 
of the shelling, the hunger and thirst; that they 
knew of the destruction of the Jewish settle- 
ments south and north of the city; of the foot- 
by-foot blasting and burning of the Jewish 
quarter in the Old City, the killing, capture, or 
expulsion of all its inhabitants, the leveling to 
the ground of all its synagogues and shrines; 
and that they also examined the “political geog- 
raphy” of the area, and saw how Jewish Jeru- 
salem is hemmed in on three sides by Arab 
strongholds, and connected on the fourth side to 
the area of dense Jewish settlement—to the 
west—only by a tenous and fairly precarious 
lifeline. They must have become aware, also, 
that the Arab states on all sides are still emitting 
war cries and also piling up arms for the openly 
expected “second round.” 


During the months that it has been defend- 
ing Jerusalem and the Jerusalem corridor, the 
Israel government has not been idle. It has 
strengthened the internal defenses of the city, 
and broadened and fortified Jerusalem’s corri- 
dor to the sea. In the very act of ceding sover- 
eignty over Jerusalerr, the Israel government 
would sign away all it has done to enhance the 
security of the city through building up its ties 
with the main Jewish settlement area. This 
alone would put the Jews of Jerusalem back 
where they were in late 1947, when they had 
no safe line of communications with the cen- 
ters of Jewish power in the coastal plain. But 
the Proposals offer to set them back much farth- 
er still. In 1947 and 1948 Jerusalem was able 
to hold its own against the Arab Legion be- 
cause it could rely, in addition to the sheer 
bravery of its civilians, upon the more or less 
trained para-military forces of the Haganah. In 
Article 21, the document states: ‘The area of 
Jerusalem shall be permanently demilitarized 
and neutralized. There shall be no military or 
para-military forces or stocks of war material 
within the area . . . Nothing in this article shall 
affect the right of the responsible authorities to 
maintain within their respective zones police 
forces armed with normal police weapons .. . 
The numbers of police in each zone shall not 
exceed 500...” Thus, deprived of its Haganah 
defenders and armories, Jerusalem Jewry in time 
of trouble would have to face with 500 police- 
men a similar armed force of Arabs—plus the 
encircling armies of the Arab neighbor state, 
which would have every strategic advantage 
over any rescuing forces Israel might send in 
a desperate efforts to save the city. 


Ir the Proposals expose Jewish Jerusalem to 
such dangers, do they at least offer UN protec- 
tion and security to the population? The very 








map of the proposed international city of Jeru- 
salem makes such a question seem naive. There 
Was one serious attempt to lay out a strategically 
defensible territory of Jerusalem in the history 
of Palestine. That was the project of the Pal- 
estine Partition (Woodhead) Commission of 
1938. In order to protect the shrines of Jeru- 
salem, the British at that time proposed to carve 
out an area including in addition to Jerusalem 
and Bethelehem, Ramallah with its airfield and 
broadcasting station, the road from Ramallah to 
Latrun, both the railway line and main highway 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa with a defense zone for 
them, and the airfield of Lydda. When it was 
objected that the proposed Jerusalem enclave was 
inordinately large, the Commission replied: “If 
the Mandatory is to be entrusted with the pro- 
tection of the Holy Places, it is essential that 
the enclave should have boundaries which are 
capable of being defended.” Even if one does 
not take the Commission at its word on the 
necessity of all the land it claimed for defensive 
purposes, it is obvious that the little patch of 
territory proposed for the international regime 
of Jerusalem today can under no circumstances 


be regarded as defensible. 


As a matter of fact, other portions of the 
current Proposals for Jerusalem make it obvious 
that defense is the least of the concerns of the 
project. The need for defense against outside 
attacks is a contingency that is simply not taken 
into consideration. All that is said on the ques- 
tion of enforcement and security personnel for 
the proposed international regime is the follow- 
ing (Article 14): “The Commissioner shall be 
authorized to employ under temporary con- 
tracts the number of guards necessary to assure 
the protection of and free access to the Holy 
Places, religious buildings and sites, as well as 
to ensure his own security and that of his staff.” 
As to the security of the city as a whole—the 
Commissioner, obviously, has no authority to 
employ men for that purpose. If anyone at- 
tempts “to alter the international regime by 
force” the Commissioner may negotiate with 
them, report their misbehavior to a projected 
International Tribunal for Jerusalem (which 
again has no visible means of enforcement), or 
write to Trygve Lie, “who shall bring the matter 
to the attention of the appropriate organ of 
the United Nations.” 


It is quite evident that underlying these pro- 
visions is the placid assumption that all parties 
will agree peaceably not only to cede their 
present authority to the international regime, 
but to comport themselves quietly and in har- 
monious submission to the Commissioner and 
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his palace guard thereafter.* The UN will have 
to forget Danzig if it wishes to swallow this 
idyllic fantasy. But Israel would have the fa 
less conceivable task of forgetting the ferocity 
of the Jerusalem siege, only one year ago, and 
the still brandished sword that hangs over the 
Jerusalem community. That can never happen, 


Let us, for the moment disregard the preced- 
ing discussion and consider what would happen 
if there were no problems of security, and the 
international regime were safely functioning, 
Even on that basis, the Proposals of the Con- 
ciliation Commission are such as to destroy 
Jewish Jerusalem’s existing economic found 
tions, and there is no attempt to face the prob- 
lem how what would then be wrecked could 
possibly be replaced by the UN. 

The economic foundations of the Jerusalem 
community, both Jewish and Arab, never rested 
on any commercial, industrial, or “extractive” 
advantages of the site. They always rested on 
the fact that Jerusalem is the religious center 
of a large part of the world, and perhaps even 
more important, that it was the capital of Pal- 
estine, the center of the Administration and of 
great Jewish institutions. If Jerusalem is to bk 
rebuilt, the quickest way to do so would be to 
restore its functions as the capital of Israel. The 
internationalization of Jerusalem, by making this 
impossible, would at one blow deprive the city 
of this economic mainstay of its existence. But 
the document submitted by the Conciliation 
Commission is even more specific. Conceivably, 
the Jews might be willing to leave, even under 
an international regime, some of their institu- 
tions serving Zionist upbuilding in Israel: the 
central offices of the Jewish Agency and, of 
course, the University and Medical Center. But 
lest Jews get any such ideas, the draft says spe- 
cifically (Article 4): ‘The responsible authori- 
ties of the Jewish and Arab Zones shall maintain 
in their respective zones only such agents and 
officials, and shall establish only such administra 
tive organs and public services, as are normally 
necessary for the administration of municipal 
affairs.” The strict sense of the formula does 
not forbid others than the “responsible author- 
ities’ from maintaining in Jerusalem agents and 
officials, or establishing administrative organ 
and public services for an area wider than the 
city itself. If one wanted to be pedantically 


* Incidentally, if this assumption of peace and good-will o 
both sides were to be realized, there would be no excuse fot 
internationalizing Jerusalem at all, least of all permanently. 
The whole argument for internationalization rests on 
(self-defeating) assumption that free access to holy plac# 
cannot otherwise be achieved, because of the existing hostility 
between Jews and Arabs. 
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sbsurd, one could even argue that after the State 
of Israel ceased to be the “responsible authority” 
in Jerusalem, it might if it wished maintain some 
of its ministries and offices in Jerusalem. But 
gbviously the purpose of the provision is to pre- 
ynt this. In the same way, the provision would 
virtually ensure the transfer of the Jewish 
Agency headquarters out of Jerusalem and 
make the situation of the University and Med- 
ical Center nearly impossible. Under these pro- 
yisions a major portion of Jerusalem’s economic 
backbone would be excised—and nothing 
substituted. 

The Israel government and the Jewish Agency 
together with the Jewish municipal authorities 
are at this time engaged in quite a different pro- 
ject, of building up an agricultural and indus- 
trial economic foundation for a larger Jerusa- 
lm. Farm settlements established along the 
Jerusalem corridor will not only safeguard the 
city’s lifeline but provide a source of supply 
and a ready market for an expanded Jerusalem 
trading population. By cutting Jerusalem off 
from this hinterland, the Proposals cut down 
seother economic prop. The new immigrants 
aming into the Jerusalem municipal area and 
the investments planned there will combine to 
give the city a new industrial basis for sustain- 
ing its population. But the Proposals provide 
in Article 5 that “The responsible authorities 
of the Jewish and Arab zones shall take no steps 
in matters of immigration which might alter the 
present demographic equilibrium of the area of 
Jerusalem.” It is hard to guess what the Com- 
mission means by the vague expression “the 
present demographic equilibrium of the area of 
Jerusalem,” but however this equation may be 
spelled out arithmetically, it is certain that there 
will be no development of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce along modern lines in Jerusalem 
if the Jewish population is frozen in a fixed 
proportion to the Arab. 


Apart from all this, it is quite absurd to con- 
ceive of a Jerusalem economic area which could 
provide a decent standard of public services out 
of a budget raised solely from local revenues. 
In addition to supporting Jerusalem through 
concentrating administrative offices there, the 
test of Palestine has always given the capital 
other subsidies. It is not only the Palestine 
government which spent a disproportionate 
share of its tax receipts on Jerusalem. Even 
within the Jewish community Jerusalem was 
distinguished from other localities as the only 
town which was not required to contribute local 
funds to its educational budget, but was pro- 
vided with its full educational budget out of 
the income of the whole Palestine Jewish com- 
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munity allocated for education. Hence it is not 
surprising that every partition scheme in the 
past, from the Peel Commission to the UNSCOP 
report provided for a special subsidy to Jeru- 
salem, either by a direct grant from the Man- 
datory or out of the custom income of the 
whole of Palestine, united in economic union. 
The latter course is closed to the international 
regime now proposed—the possibility is not dis- 
cussed. But at the same time, the Proposals also 
fail to face the inescapable alternative: that the 
UN itself furnish the needed funds for the ad- 
ministration of the public services in the Jeru- 
salem area. But perhaps the intention is simply 
to let the population go without the kind of 
public services to which they have grown ac- 
customed. This would be in keeping with the 
rest of the document, whose whole tendency in 
economic affairs would seem to lead to the 
pauperization of the Jerusalem communities. It 
is hard to imagine how a majority of the UN 
General Assembly could bring themselves to 
take seriously this misbegotten plan. If, never- 
theless, they should adopt it there can be only 
one doubt as to its consequences: that is how 
far the ensuing violence would spread, whether 
it would be merely a matter of terrorism and 
riot, or whether it would mean upheavals and 
battles for power throughout the Middle East. 
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The Holy Places—A Catholic View 


(An Editorial in Cahiers Sioniens, a Catholic Quarterly Published in Paris, August, 1949) 


Te QUESTION of the Holy Places has pro- 
voked certain reactions which must fill the 
heart of every Christian with dismay. Never 
perhaps has the material so invaded, comprom- 
ised, betrayed and suffocated the spiritual as in 
the present case! 


Faith, piety, pontifical directives, with the dis- 
cretion that necessarily surrounds them, heart- 
felt attachments, feelings of piety, relief activi- 
ties—everything is being exploited for political, 
strategic, and commercial interests. It is easy 
to strain or deform facts in a situation which 
is new, complex and not well understood. It is 
easy to sow geographical, political, juridical and 
spiritual confusion. It is easy to appeal to emo- 
tion; for example to anti-Semitism, exploiting 
while fostering it. There are always, unfortu- 
nately, some Christians in the Orient and Oc- 
cident willing to serve God and Mammon at the 
same time, or at least willing to serve God by 
means which no end can justify. We only have 
to see with what complaisance certain organs 
which term themselves as Catholic on every 
occasion and even like to give themselves a sort 
of official character, lend themselves to this 
game. We don’t intend to enter here into the 
details of the problems posed by the future of 
the Holy Places and the Catholic establishments 
in the Holy Land. The problems exist, and they 
will have to be solved in conformity with the 
legitimate needs of all the interested parties; it 
being understood that these needs, on the Christ- 
ian side, must not be inspired by anything but 
purely spiritual motives. The basic principle of 
any just solution is clear: all Palestine is a Holy 
Land for every Jew, Moslem and Christian. But 
for us Christians, as Christians, it is a land solely 
of reminiscence and prayer, and not a land of 
temporal claims. This presents, of course, temp- 
oral problems, but we have faith that these prob- 
lems will be resolved with much less difficulty 
than some would like us to believe, with the 
idea of convincing us in advance of the bad will 
of the interested parties. 

We do not deny the existence of a problem 
of the Holy Places entirely distinct from that 
of the Arab refugees, though neither should 
serve as a bargaining-point. Still less do we say 
that there are no Catholic needs which should 
prevail in regard to the Holy Places. But we do 
say that these needs must not prevail against 
anyone, who is designated beforehand as an en- 
emy; they should prevail for the spiritual in- 


terests of the church and of all humanity, 
against all those—Moslem, Jew or Christian— 
who oppose these high and universal spiritu;l 
interests. 

We do not forget that the prime menace that 
hovered over the Holy Places, that of material 
destruction, was the result of an aggression car. 
ried out in violation of the United Nations 
decision, abetted by the complicity of the rulers 
of a “Christian” nation and by the sympathie 
of a certain section of the Catholic press. While 
batteries commanded by British officers poured 
their shells on the Holy City, these “‘defenders 
of the Holy Places” were quiet. It is only later 
that they awoke to their role of Crusaders. .., 

Other apprehensions concerning the Holy 
Places and religious establishments situated in 
Israel territory are, mainly, a consequence of 
the anti-Israel attitude of certain Christian, and 
especially Catholic, circles and organs. This at- 
titude provokes or fatally reinforces the ani- 
mosity of the Israelis against Christians and 
particularly against the Catholic Church, with- 
out attracting, on the other hand, the least sym- 
pathy toward Christians on the part of Moslem 
Arabs. Moreover, the fact that the future of 
Catholic establishments and populations is not 
very reassuring in the zone occupied by the 
Arab Legion is due less to the Moslems than to 
power-politics. 

In any case, the real or imaginary threats 
against the Holy Places, as places, must not dis- 
tract attention from everything which is in- 
compatible with their Holy character. If thes 
stones are venerable to us, it is in the last ana- 
lysis, because of living souls. Our modern Crv- 
saders, who, guided by interest or emotion, art 
indifferent about the welfare of souls, Christian 
or not, work against the church and against an 
equitable solution. To use unjust methods or to 
sow hatred is to commit the worst of pro 
fanations. 

We do not know whether the internationd- 
ization of the Holy Places will be carried out. 
We do not even know if such a measure is stil 
possible, or if those who have a voice in it really 
want it. We cannot fathom the reasoning of 
some, but we do know that internationalization 
per se, an imposed internationalization, will not 
solve anything. No equitable solution of the 
problem of the Holy Places will be found which 
neglects the pacification of minds and recip- 
rocal proofs of good will among all the interested 
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parties. No final solution will be obtained if all 
the interested parties—Jews, Moslem Arabs, 
English and Christians—are not made to recog- 
nize and sincerely respect the sacred character 
of the Holy Places and of the entire “Holy 
Land,” with all the religious establishments which 
draw their very raison d’etre from this sacred 
character. 
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But we will make others respect our Holy 
Places only in the measure that we prove that 
we first respect them ourselves. And we will 
prove our respect by attaching ourselves with 
pure intentions to the religious values of Pal- 
estine and its great sanctuaries and by putting 
into play, to safeguard these values, only means 
worthy of them, with truth, justice and charity. 


Holy Places During The War 


hg POLICY of the State of Israel in regard 
to the Holy Places was stated unequivocally 
in the Declaration of Independence of May 14, 
1948: “The State of Israel will uphold the full 
social and political equality. of all its citizens 
without distinction of race, creed or sex; will 
guarantee full freedom of conscience, worship, 
education and culture; will safeguard the sanc- 
tity and inviolability of the shrines and Holy 
Places of all religions.” 


Since its assumption of authority, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel used every means at its dis- 
posal to secure the complete implementation of 
this policy. It was handicapped by the violent 
conflict into which the country was plunged 
through Arab aggression, but despite the wanton 
attacks to which it was subjected, the State of 
Israel steadfastly sought to safeguard religious 
institutions and to ensure the free exercise of 
religious worship. Reverence for the several 
faiths within its borders is a cardinal tenet of 


Israel. 


The military operations of Israel were con- 
sistently conducted with a view to protecting 
the shrines of all faiths which stood in the 
line of battle. Not a single church or mosque 
has been demolished as the result of Israeli mil- 
itary action. 


The Jewish authorities were well aware that 
the outbreak of hostilities would threaten the 
sanctuaries of all faiths. After the passage of 
the November 29th Resolution, they repeatedly 
urged that the United Nations take appropriate 
action to forestall the havoc to which the Holy 
Land would be subjected by Arab attack. 
Throughout the Arab invasion, representatives 
of Israel continued to indicate the perils to 
Which churches and holy places were exposed 
by air raids, bombardments and occupation by 
Arab bands. These warnings went unheeded. 
Israel, besieged on every border, coping with 
the manifold military, economic and political 
problems besetting the new State, was obliged 


to forge the requisite administrative machinery 
in the fires of war. 


Israeli troops received strict orders to respect 
all religious establishments and to safeguard the 
lives of the clergy. The Hebrew signs readings 
“Holy Places—Entrance Forbidden,” posted on 
practically every church, mosque and religious 
institution in Israel, bear witness to the deep 
concern of the authorities for their inviolability. 
Among the first acts of the military governors of 
occupied territories was the issuance of detailed 
instructions to troops enjoining special regard 
for Christian and Moslem Holy Places. 


No sooner was order established in a battle 
zone, than provision would be made for the 
normal functioning of the churches. They 
were among the first institutions to be supplied 
with electricity and water. With the exception 
of houses of worship abandoned by their pas- 
tors, religious services continued uninterrupted 
throughout the war. 


Departments for Christian and Moslem Re- 
ligious Affairs were set up in order that the 
religious life of the Christian and Moslem com- 
munities should be affected as little as possible 
by war conditions. Each department appointed 
liaison officers with the army, for the following 
zones: Nazareth; Haifa and Galilee; Jaffa, 
Lydda and Ramleh; Jerusalem. The function 
of these officers was to contact the religious lead- 
ers of Christian and Moslem communities, to act 
as intermediaries between them and local com- 
manders, to ensure the safety of religious sites, 
and to make arrangements to fulfill the requests 
of the clergy in regard to religious, social and 
economic needs of their communities. It has 
been the express purpose of the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs to give practical implementa- 
tion to the Government’s religious policy. The 
liaison officers carried out their duties under 
the most hazardous conditions, and one of them 
was seriously wounded while supervising church 
property on Mount Zion. 
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When King Abdullah marched in triumphal 
progress up the cobbled streets of the holiest 
site of Christianity and Judaism amid cries hail- 
ing him “King of Jerusalem,” the essential pro- 
fanation of the city had taken place. Those 
who now express a belated concern for the fate 
of the Holy Places were strangely silent when 
Arab aggression was in full swing. The Man- 
datory Power which permitted the city to be 
invaded by a force of its own creation bears 
special responsibility for events in Jerusalem. 
Characteristically, at the very time when Brit- 
ish-supported Arab forces were menacing Jeru- 
salem, the British press started a campaign “‘ex- 
posing” a Jewish threat to the Holy Places. The 
“Daily Express” of London printed a front-page 
story under the headline: “Jews Tunnel Under 
City; Blow-up Plan Threatens Holy Sepulchre.” 
On this occasion the Jewish Agency warned the 
world once more against the attempt to deflect 
blame from the real culprits. The United Na- 
tions was urged to check Arab invasion and to 
prevent Jerusalem from becoming a battle- 
field. These solemn warnings went unheeded. 
Jerusalem became the object of unremitting 
shelling by Arab forces besieging the city and 
lodged in its heart. 

During all this time, despite pious protests 
and exhortations, not a single effective measure 
was taken to stop the fall of Arab bombs and 
shells on Jerusalem. 


ARABS at once began to seize Christian 
churches and institutions for the purpose of 
using them as military bases against the Jewish 
defenders. As early as February, 1948, the 
Greek Orthodox Monastery of St. Simeon in 
Katamon was occupied by an Arab gang. The 
monastery was an important Arab military base 
till its capture by Israeli forces. 


Within the first week after the termination 
of the Mandate the following churches were 
seized by the Arab forces: 


On May 14th, the Convent of St. Claire, be- 
longing to the Sisters of the Clarine Order, 
was occupied by Arab troops, and from it 
fire was directed on the Jewish Talpioth 
Quarter and the German Colony occupied 
by Jews. 


On May 16th, the Armenian Orthodox 
Cathedral of St. James in Jerusalem was oc- 
cupied by Iraki troops, who plundered the 
church and the Armenian Quarter around it. 
A strong protest on the part of His Beatitude 
the Armenian Patriarch was of no avail. 


On May 17th, an Arab mortar position was 
established in the Syrian Orthodox Church at 
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Deir Surian in the Armenian Quarter. The 
mortars shelled the Jewish Yemin Moshe 
Quarter. 


On May 17th, a similar mortar position was 
established in the Greek Orthodox Church of 


St. George in the Armenian Quarter. 


On the night of May 17th, an Arab machine. 
gun position was set-up in the French Cop. 
vent of St. Claire, from which fire was di- 
rected against Talpioth. 


On May 19th, the Arab Command in the 
Old City set up its headquarters in the above- 
mentioned Armenian Cathedral of St. James, 
It was here that the surrender terms were 
subsequently accepted by the defenders of the 


Jewish Quarter of the Old City. 


On May 19th, the Arab troops broke into the 
Convent of Notre Dame de France and com- 
mitted acts of plunder and desecration, against 
which the Abbé of Notre Dame protested 
most strongly. He himself was killed on May 
21st when the Arabs blew up parts of the 
building. 

On May 19th, the Greek Orthodox Monas- 
tery of Mar Elias was occupied by the Arab 
Legion, which turned it into a base for at- 
tacking the settlement of Ramat Rachel. 


In the latter part of May, the Trappist Mon- 
astery of Latrun was occupied by the Arab 
Legion and turned into a main stronghold and 
artillery base for operations against the Jew- 
ish forces. 


Haganah forces, anxious for the safety of 
church property, tried, through the interven- 
tion of church authorities, to persuade the Arab 
command not to establish military positions in 
churches and other ecclesiastical institutions. 
These efforts were vain. Arabs continued to set 
up bases in churches from which they shelled 
old and new Jerusalem. 

To safeguard holy places in Jewish control, 
the Commander of the Jerusalem forces, David 
Shaltiel, issued strict orders to all area com- 
manders, officers and soldiers not to enter holy 
places, churches, mosques, convents, etc. 

A standing order of the Military Governor of 
Northern Jerusalem issued to every commander 
reads in part: ,; 


Areas Out of Bounds 


6) Special care should be observed in safe- 
guarding holy places and medical institutions 
under the flag of the Red Cross. Such places 
are strictly out of bounds. Anybody seeking 
to enter them must have an authorization 
from the military commander.” 
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Nevertheless, it was inevitable that churches 
in the direct line of fire should suffer damage. 
Religious establishments which had been turned 
into Arab strongholds had to be occupied by 
Israel forces once the Arabs were dislodged, par- 
ticularly if they represented vital strategic points. 


Ir should be noted that though Jerusalem had 
heen under attack since December 1, 1948, the 
great majority of churches and religious institu- 
tions in Israel-controlled territory were un- 
damaged. Despite the daily hazards to which 
the city was subjected, a religious liaison officer 
regularly made his rounds of churches and con- 
yents in order to assist the clergy in any matter 
which fell within the province of the state or 
military authorities. 


The restraint of the Israeli forces contrasts 
sharply with the behaviour of the Arabs wher- 
ever they were victorious. In the Old City of 
Jerusalem, the record of Arab vandalism is 
complete: 

The celebrated and most ancient synagogue 
of the Old City, Hurvat Rabbi Yehuda He- 
Hassid, withstood continuous shelling till the 
27th May, when Arab troops broke into it, blew 
it up with high explosives and reduced it to 
rubble. 

Of the 28 synagogues in the Old City, only 
five were left intact on the day of surrender. 
These, too, have since been destroyed. Hundreds 
of Scrolls of the Law lie buried under the rubble. 
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This deliberate destruction by the Arabs of 
the holiest of Jewish sites represents the com- 
plete antithesis of Israel policy which, despite 
Arab excesses, safeguards Moslem religious es- 
tablishments and aids the ‘resumption of Moslem 
religious life. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the 
State of Israel is vitally concerned with the 
implementation of its declared policy in regard 
to Holy Places. The evidence indicates that: 

1. Despite the chaos of war, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of religious establishments have 
been safeguarded from destruction and inter- 
ference due to the special precautions taken by 
the Israel authorities. 

2. Lawless acts occurred in front-line posi- 
tions or in abandoned quarters. The transgres- 
sors constituted a trifling proportion of the pop- 
ulation of Israel, and are no more an indication 
of its temper than American or British male- 
factors represent their peoples. The Israel Gov- 
ernment took stern measures to stamp out hood- 
lums and vandals. 

3. Requisitioned church properties, nearly all 
of them previously requisitioned by the British 
Army, were returned as soon as the military 
situation permitted. 

4, The government and the people of Israel 
are deeply cognizant of the international inter- 
est in the safety of the holy places and in the 
right to free access to them, and are prepared 
to insure both. 


Israel’s Neutrality 
by David Ben Gurion 


TI WOULD seem that the fate of the world 

whether for peace or for war lies in the hands 
of the two great powers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. On the face of it one might 
conclude that the small and medium powers are 
of no significance and cannot determine their 
own destiny or share in the decision of the fate 
of the world. But such a view is completely 
erroneous. The two great powers cannot simply 
execute whatever they get a notion to do. Other 
countries also carry great weight; and even 
though in most cases they follow one of the 
two great powers they still exercise direct and in- 
direct influence and must be taken into con- 
sideration. It is unrealistic to maintain that the 
small countries have no influence in determin- 
ing international politics. 

Before Israel came into being, many Zionists 





as well as non-Zionists made the same mistake 
concerning the Jews and denied them any pol- 
itical significance. They maintained that we 
were in a position to make demands solely on 
the basis of justice and that our interests would 
be considered only to the extent that justice 
was honored. However, reality did not support 
such a contention. Now that Israel is a state 
our political potentialities must not be under- 
estimated or exaggerated. We must be aware 
of the modest nature of our position and the 
limits of our strength, but we must also realize 
that we are an international factor and must 
therefore have an international policy. 

It would be errcneous to describe our policy 
as one of neutrality. We are not neutral. Neu- 
trality implies a negative, passive attitude, an 
attitude of non-intervention and political in- 
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difference. Whereas our policy is positive and 
active. Ours is a policy of peace and constant 
effort on behalf of peace in the world at large 
and in that part of the world in which we live. 
It is our policy to support all efforts which lead 
to a greater understanding between the peoples 
and to strengthen the competence and the use- 
fulness of the United Nations. We are not 
neutral in the sense that we are not passive 
either ideologically, economically or politically. 

In the field of ideology we do not identify 
ourselves either with America or with Russia. 
We maintain our intellectual sovereignty and 
cherish our own ideology. We believe that var- 
ious social orders can coexist in peace despite 
their ideological differences. Wars are no less 
frequent between identical social orders than 
between countries living under different social 
systems. Basing ourselves on our ideological in- 
dependence we do not consider the world to be 
divided into two blocs, one of which is all white 
and the other all black. We appreciate the posi- 
tive traits of both sides nor do we close our eyes 
to shortcomings of which neither side has a 
monopoly. 

Economically we need assistance from other 
countries. The State of Israel cannot be econ- 
omically self-sufficient and it will have to seek 
aid wherever that is to be found. 


Politically we are interested in peace. We 
know that peace is of greatest and most vital 
interest to the world. We are opposed to all war- 
mongering, whether it is aroused in our midst 
by Heruth or Mapam. Nor is our striving for 
Peace an internal matter concerned with the in- 
terests of Israel alone. It is true that for a long 
time to come we will be primarily occupied 
with the building of our country, and our en- 
tire energy will be directed inward. But the 
State of Israel has the mission to become one 
of the chief forces in the world in the struggle 
for peace. Israel will find various countries, small 
and medium sized, in the East as well as 
in the West, that will work with it for peace. 
By reason of its ancient tradition, its moral 
strength and its peculiar geographic situation, 
Israel could well become the leader of the small 
peace-loving countries, because there is no 
country in the world more interested in peace 
than Israel. Its own existence, as well as the 
existence of the entire Jewish people, is depend- 
ent on world peace. 

The Jewish State will be able faithfully to 
fulfill its mission of strengthening world peace 
if it will guard its ideological freedom and its 
moral independence without involvement with 
either contending side. 

Like other countries Israel is politically and 
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economically dependent on international forces, 
It must learn from other nations and utilize 
their assistance. In our war of independence 
we were aided by friends in the East and in the 
West. In our political struggles we were assis. 
ted by the sympathies and the good will of 
small countries in the new as well as in the old 
world, in the East and in the West. We look 
forward to immigration, as well as material and 
technical support, from every part of the world, 
But there is one sphere where we must strict- 
ly and stubbornly guard our complete independ- 
ence; this is the sphere of ideology, thought and 
morality. We will not borrow from others the 
vision of our future. We will use our own moral 
and intellectual strength to shape our strivings 
for a life of freedom, equality and justice, for 
a workers’ society free from injustice and ex- 
ploitation or any form of discrimination, for 
international relations based on peace and mu- 
tual influence, neighborliness and mutual assist- 
ance. We must guard our freedom of thought 
and our criticism of human, social and inter- 
national values. For the independence of a peo- 
ple consists not only in its strength, its political 
sovereignty and its international status. It re- 
sides in its heart and soul. The true source of 
individual, national and class freedom lies in the 
freedom of the spirit. We cannot make any 
compromises or concessions where our spiritual, 
moral and intellectual liberties are concerned. 
There is no such thing as a half-truth, nor is 
there such a thing as a half spiritual freedom. 
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[' CANNOT be seriously doubted that in 
saving Jerusalem from capture by the com- 
bined Arab forces, the Jews of that City and 
of Israel not only preserved Jewish rights in the 
very cradle of the Jewish traditions; they also 
kept Christian interests alive. For it is beyond 
ll question that had the assault upon the City 
succeeded it would have become incorporated 
irrevocably in an Arab State which explicitly 
and avowedly asserted its own undisputed right 
to wield complete sovereignty over the whole 
City, including its Holy Places. If today it is 
till possible to make plans for giving statutory 
expression to the international interest, that pos- 
sibility derives solely from the success of this 
Jewish resistance. 

Nothing is more splendid and impressive in 
the whole record of Israel’s achievement: than 
the swift rehabilitation of the City and its re- 
turn to normal and dignified life. A year ago 
there was anarchy; today there is effective ad- 
ministration, both in the Jewish and Arab parts 
of the City. A year ago there was bloodshed; 
today there is peace. A year ago there was fam- 
ine; today there is food. A year ago there 
was devastation; today there are all the symp- 
toms of recovery. A year ago the Holy Places 
were imperilled by the clash of arms; today 
they are at peace and all the facilities of 
access and worship are being gradually revived. 
This restoration of peace and normality to Jeru- 
silem is by far the most significant factor to 
be borne in mind in any consideration of the 
question of the Holy Places. Unless there is 
peace in Jerusalem between Arabs and Jews no 
juridical status can assure the protection of the 
City or the immunity of its sacred shrines. If 
there is peace in Jerusalem between Arabs and 
Jews the assurance of safeguards for the Holy 
Places becomes a task easily responsive to the 
processes of bilateral and international agree- 
ment. 

In the ill-fated history of the November 
statute it should be carefully borne in mind 
that there was the most absolute Jewish com- 
pliance and cooperation, and the fiercest Arab 
resistance carried to the point of violent attack. 
There is nothing inconsistent between our soli- 
UNNAUEDEONUUUUOEDONOUGUOUOUCOUUOCHOUSUCOOUOUOQECOUCOUCOEOUUOEOOOOEOOUUOEOOEOE 

(The above is part of an address delivered by 
the Israel representative before the United Na- 
tions on May 5, 1949.) 
UNQAUOEUOUOOUOOUOONOOUONUOUUOUUOEOOUOEUOOCOUUDOUOESOUDOUOOUOOGUOUOUOOOUOEOOEOED 
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Reconciling Two Interests 
by Aubrey Eban 


tary readiness to uphold the Jerusalem statute 
last year, and our most profound conviction this 
year that the application of the international 
principle to Jerusalem requires the formulation 
of new proposals, the institution of new think- 
ing, and, if necessary, the acceptance of entirely 
new principle. The past actions and omissions 
which I have briefly described cannot be swept 
lightheartedly away. In November, 1947, we 
regarded the Jerusalem statute as the most effec- 
tive and practical way of expressing the inter- 
national interest in Jerusalem in the conditions 
then prevailing. If we wish to apply the inter- 
national principle in Jerusalem today we cannot 
fail to take account of the changes that have 
occurred since then. Those changes arise from 
the refusal of the United Nations to revive or 
apply the statutes worked out by the Trustee- 
ship Council; the armed resistance of the Arab 
States against the November Resolution and 
particularly against the internationalization of 
Jerusalem; the terrible privations and sufferings 
endured by the Jews of Jerusalem reminiscent 
of the days of siege in the life of the prophet 
Jeremiah; the successful defense of Jerusalem by 
Jewish forces against its imminent annexation 
to an Arab State; the restoration of peace, order 
and dignified life in Jerusalem; the accompany- 
ing integration of the life of the City into the 
life of the States to which its people are bound 
by every tie of natural allegiance; and the ob- 
vious, patent and evident unwillingness of the 
United Nations to undertake a heavy military, 
administrative or financial commitment in the 
City. 


Ir is important to emphasize that nobody 
can simultaneously applaud the restoration of 
peace to Jerusalem and deplore the integration 
of the life of the City through the depart- 
ments of state which are now exercising the 
functions, of administration. For it was this 
process of integration into the authority of effec- 
tive and competent governments which accom- 
panied and, indeed, made possible the pacifica- 
tion of Jerusalem. This process of integration 
took place not in any desire to create new pol- 
itical facts, but as an essential condition for 
the restoration of the City’s life. If the City 
was not to fail it was necessary for Jewish forces 
to defend it. If the City was not to starve and 
perish from thirst it was necessary for the Jews 
of Israel to renew its supply lines. If the City 
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was not to become a centre for all the rebellious 
and dissident elements in the country it was 
necessary to introduce administrative and legis- 
lative controls. If the City was to emerge from 
the arbitrary authorities of military government 
to the enjoyment of free civic life it was neces- 
sary to replace the military governorships by 
civilian administrations. If the City, sustained 
not by industry but by educational and govern- 
mental institutions, was not to become impov- 
erished and depressed it was necessary to estab- 
lish institutions of health and learning and at 
least a proportion of the official business which 
had once been its main support. This, and this 
alone, was the motive for transfering to Jeru- 
salem the personnel of non-political departments 
whose presence might stem the flight from Jeru- 
salem and preserve for the City its traditional 
primacy in the religious, educational and medical 
life of the country. No juridical facts whatever 
are created by these steps which are dictated by 
nothing but a reverent desire to heal Jerusalem’s 
wounds and to add economic recovery to the 
other aspects of its splendid recuperation. 


WE must seek to apply the international prin- 
ciple with some regard to the conditions exist- 
ing in April, 1949, and not in accordance with 
the conditions which our predecessors might 
have reasonably envisaged in November, 1947. 
The peace secured in Jerusalem by the coopera- 
tive action of the Governments of Israel and 
Transjordan is too precious an asset to be dis- 
rupted by reversing the clock of history, even 
if this could be done. The fact of Jerusalem’s 
integration into the neighboring States, and the 
necessity and possibility to take a more limited 
view of the United Nations administrative task 
must be taken into account. One possible way 
of solving the problem is by limiting the inter- 
national regime in area, so that it applies not 
to the entire City but only to that part of it 
which contains the greatest concentration of 
religious and historic shrines. This was a pro- 
posal put forward by my Government in Paris 
in the earlier part of the current session. On 
the other hand, it is possible to envisage an in- 
ternational regime which applies to the whole 
City of Jerusalem, but which is restricted func- 
tionally so as to be concerned only with the 
protection and control of Holy Places and not 
with any purely secular aspects of life and gov- 
ernment. This is the approach which we favor 
at our present stage in the consideration of this 
problem. To this end the Government of Israel 
made a statement on the 23rd April, through 
the President of the State, Chaim Weizmann, 
expressing its policy in the following words: 
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“The Government and people of Israel are conscious of 
the international interest in the safety of the Holy Placa 
and the right of free access to them. We pledge oy. 
selves to ensure full security for religious institutions jy 
the exercise of their functions; to grant the supervision 
of the Holy Places by those who hold them sacred; anf 
to encourage and accept the fullest international saf,. 
guards and controls for their immunity and protection 
Just as we are resolved to give complete and practic, 
expression to the universal interest arising from the Holy 
Places, so we expect that the international community 
will understand the direct and inescapable responsibility 
which Israel bears and exercises in the daily life and ad. 
ministration of Jewish Jerusalem. I am satisfied th 
no real incompatibility exists between the interests and 
concerns of Christianity, to which His Holiness the Pop 
has recently given eloquent expression, and the aspir. 
tions of the people of Jerusalem to assure their govern. 
ment and security in conformity with their national al. 
legiance. If there is a genuine desire to reconcile they 
two interests, a harmonious solution can swiftly be s. 
cured with international consent.” 


This is a far-reaching commitment, surrend- 
ering to the international community the right 
of control and jurisdiction over Holy Places in 
Israeli territory. It deserves the closest examina 
tion by all parties concerned. It is important 
to draw attention to the fact that no similar 
pledge has been made by the Arab Government 
which controls the majority of the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem. If a commitment similar to ours 
were elicited from Transjordan, it cannot be 
doubted that the problem of the Holy Place 
would be on the way to solution, provided only 
that the United Nations were to assume even 
this modest responsibility in an active and re- 
sponsible spirit. 

The position as we understand it is that if the 
United Nations could secure from the Arab 
Government concerned a commitment similar 
to that made by Israel and were then to establish 
an international regime in Jerusalem which 
would confine its jurisdiction and authority to 
the Holy Places, the Jerusalem problem could 
be successfully solved. The fact is that the Arab 
government controlling the majority of the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem has not given any un- 
dertaking comparable to ours, accepting inter- 
national control of any areas or functions. The 
effective Arab attitude to the surrender of 
jurisdiction over Holy Places thus remains nega- 
tive. We remain just as far in advance of the 
effective Arab position as we were last year. 

We seek the reconciliation of two interests 
for each of which we have a deep and abiding 
concern. There is the universal interest arising 
out of the Holy Places—an interest quite un- 
derstandably seeking juridical expression; and 
there is the necessity of providing the people of 
Jerusalem with an administration that conforms 
with their welfare, their interest and their na- 
tional sentiment. 
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The Siege of Jerusalem 
by Marie Syrkin 


HE PARTITION RESOLUTION, which 
separated the entire area of Jerusalem, in- 
cluding the almost wholly Jewish New City with 
its large Jewish majority, from the Jewish State 
and placed it under an international trusteeship, 
had been a heavy blow to Jewish hopes. Even 
more bitter than the physical loss in terms of 
population, territory, and institutions, was the 
abstraction of the age-old center of Jewry’s 
deepest religious and national aspirations from 
the new Jewish State, the divorce of Zion from 
Israel. The decision was accepted by the Jews 
of Palestine out of loyalty to the United Nations 
and regard for the peace of the Holy City. The 
100,000 Jews of Jerusalem believed that their 
sacrifice would ensure the inviolability of Jeru- 
salem, and that the powers which had demanded 
internationalization would reverently safeguard 
the city from already threatened assault. 
Though Arab spokesmen at Lake Success and 
in various Arab capitals made no secret of their 
aggressive designs, Jews did not abandon the 
hope of peace to the last. At a great public 
gathering in Jerusalem on November 30, 1947, 
Golda Meyerson in a direct appeal to the Arabs 
declared: “Our hand is offered to you in peace 
and friendship. Take our proferred hand!” 
The appeal went unheeded. Arab riots broke 
out at once, and from December 1, 1947 Jeru- 
salem became the target of unremitting pillage, 
arson and violence, culminating in full-scale war. 
On December 2, Arab mobs began to surge 
through the commercial center of Jerusalem 
smashing windows, looting shops and stabbing 
civilians in full view of the British police. By 
the end of the day the toll of Jewish dead and 


injured indicated what was in store for Jerusalem. 


The local Arab gangs were rapidly reinforced 
by the arrival of Iraki and Syrian “volunteers” 
whose infiltration the British authorities pro- 
fessed themselves powerless to control, while the 
Transjordan Arab Legion, British officered and 
equipped with all the instruments of modern 
warfare, stood by poised to strike. 

The Jewish community of Jerusalem was even 
less prepared for the onslaught than other sec- 
tions of Palestine. The outlying agricultural set- 
tlements, because of their exposed position, were 
fortified by a long pioneer tradition of self-de- 
fense. Jerusalem, the religious, cultural and ad- 
ministrative center of Palestine Jewry, the site 
of the Hebrew University, the Hadassah Hospi- 
tal, and venerable religious institutions, had a 


citizenry distinguished for its high proportion of 
academicians, civil servants, and orthodox Jews 
engaged in the study of their Holy Books. Such 
a population inevitably had little or no military 
training. Furthermore, the knowledge that they 
were the inhabitants of a city sacred to three 
faiths, engendered a mistaken sense of security. 


Asa result, the Jews of Jerusalem found them- 
selves unarmed, untrained and, except for a small 
Haganah unit, virtually helpless in the face of 
mounting Arab outrages, whose force the Man- 
datory Power did nothing to check. On the 
contrary, the British kept dismembering Jewish 
Jerusalem by the creation of so-called “security 
zones” which cut off various sectors of the city, 
diminishing the Jewish area and increasing the 
difficulty of contact between the separated sec- 
tions. These “security zones,” bristling with 
barbed wire and concrete dragon’s teeth, were 
calculated to make the strategic position of the 
Jews still more vulnerable. In addition, the Bri- 
tish police kept arresting any members of the 
Haganah they could discover, and in disarming 
any Jew lucky enough to have some means of 
self-defense. While the Arabs continued to ac- 
cumulate huge stocks of arms in the Mosque of 
Omar, safe from British search as a sanctuasy, 
British police in their zeal for neutrality, went 
so far as to measure the length of pocket-knives 
that Jews might carry. A knife longer than 
four inches would be confiscated. 


In December, 1947, it was already clear that 
the policy of the Mandatory Power called for 
the surrender of Jerusalem to Abdullah rather 
than its transfer to an international authority. 
Though the Jewish community still assumed 
that an international force would intervene in 
the event of a formal Arab invasion, steps for 
defense had to be taken. The population was 
divided into three age groups: those between 
14 and 17; between 17 and 30; and those over 
30. The physically able young men constituted 
the core of a striking force; the remainder 
formed a home guard whose function was to 
stand watch, dig trenches, and aid in all phases 
of defense. 

From the outset the attack on Jerusalem was 
directed primarily against the civilian popula- 
tion. Arab snipers, entrenched in the heights 
over-looking the Jewish quarters, imperilled the 
movements of pedestrians. The home guard 
drew sacking across the open spaces between 
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houses to foil the aim of Arab sharpshooters, 
but every day the snipers’ bullets claimed new 
victims among housewives who had ventured 
out to get their food ration, or children who 
had run out to play. 

This indiscriminate, unceasing sniping was 
periodically punctuated by equally indiscrimin- 
ate bombings. In addition to constant attacks 
throughout the city, three major disasters fol- 
lowed each other in swift succession: the dyna- 
miting of the “Palestine Post” on February 2, 
1948, of Ben Jehuda Street on February 23, and 
of the Jewish Agency on March 12. Of these, 
the Ben Jehuda Street explosion, with 54 dead 
and over a hundred wounded, took the largest 
toll. The blast wrecked Ben Jehuda Street from 
Zion Circus to King George, brought down 
three and four-story buildings, and maimed and 
killed entire families asleep in their homes. The 
assault was carried out by men in British uni- 
form driving British army lorries. 


In an Order of the Day, broadcast in He- 
brew and English, the Jerusalem commander of 
the Haganah warned the population against ir- 
responsible acts of retaliation. A similar warn- 
ing was issued by the Jewish Agency and the 
Vaad Leumi. The Order of the Day declared: 
“We wish to believe that the perpetrators were 
not sent by the authorities. It is, however, clear 
beyond anv possible doubt that the act was 
perpetrated by British personnel. If the author- 
ities fail to track down the criminals at once, 
the Haganah is intent on doing so. 

“J warn the public not to be provoked into 
any senseless acts of vengeance. These acts are 
harmful and must be prevented. Today’s dis- 
aster must be viewed as one of the results of 
the savage war declared on us.” 


To prevent the recurrence of such calamities, 
the Jewish civil guard began to erect barriers 
across streets in the Jewish sections in order to 
prevent the entrance of unidentified vehicles. 
British tanks would periodically raze these road- 
blocks; but the Jews had learned their lesson. 
During the night road-blocks would be impro- 
vised again. 


The Battle of the Roads 


Tue Arab attack on the civilian population 
was to assume an even more ruthless form. 
The Arabs had a cheap formula for victory: the 
reduction of the city through famine and thirst. 
Jerusalem was in a particularly vulnerable situ- 
tion. Surrounded by thickly populated Arab 
villages, the 100,000 Jews of Jerusalem were 
completely isolated from the rest of Jewish Pal- 
estine. Their sole link to the coast ran almost 
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entirely through Arab held territory; Arab 
strategy concentrated on breaking this link. 
Neither water, food, arms nor men could reach 
Jerusalem if the road to Tel-Aviv were cut 
and the pipe-line from Ras-El Ain severed. 


The Battle of the Roads began early in De. 
cember though the Mandatory Power had prom- 
ised to maintain freedom of traffic on the Tel- 
Aviv-Jerusalem highway. The British gave a 
singular interpretation to their undertaking, 
Jewish buses would be painstakingly searched 
for arms while Arab attackers enjoyed a mini- 
mum of interference. The disarmed Jews had 
the privilege of fighting it out. 

This extraordinary concept of “neutrality” 
resulted in the repeated massacre of unarmed 
civilians, forced to ride the gauntlet of Arab 
bands crouching in the hills. The skeletons of 
over-turned buses, which can still be seen all 
along the winding Jerusalem highway, testify to 
the ambushed convoys whose passengers were 
murdered by Arabs. It was in one such con- 
voy that Hans Beyth, the head of Youth Aliya, 
was shot down in cold blood on December 
28, 1947. 

Nevertheless, the contact with Jerusalem had 
to be maintained. The inadequately protected 
convoys of Egged buses set out regularly on 
their perilous journey accompanied by Palmach 
girls with sten-guns hidden under their skirts. 
As a rule British soldiers did not search women. 


Primitive devices to re-enforce the buses came 
into being. Since Jews had no armoured plate, 
they used metal sheets so thin that the buses were 
derisively called “sardine tins.” To make mat- 
ters worse, the thin sheet would be wedged be- 
tween layers of wood to save the precious metal. 
As a result, the buses were cumbersome in ad- 
dition to being readily penetrable. 

Between December and February, these lum- 
bering convoys continued to crawl through the 
deep gorges and up the steep hills. The effort 
to reach Jerusalem at whatever cost went on 
doggedly. In February, however, the Arabs 
blew up a mountain-side between Bab-el-Wad 
and Castel, covering a stretch of the road with 
debris. 

The result of this huge natural road-block 
meant the virtual isolation of Jerusalem. Neith- 
er supplies nor reinforcements could reach the 
city. The desperate situation of Jerusalem 
prompted “Operation Nachshon,” (named after 
the Biblical hero who dashed in first when Moses 
divided the Red Sea) for the purpose of open- 
ing the road. 

Even before the establishment of the Jewish 
State, it became clear that the fate of Jerusalem 
depended on the construction of an alternate 
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road. Plans for such a road began to be formula- 
ted in the midst of hostilities. 


Death by Thirst 


THE question of water for Jerusalem was 
perhaps the most crucial of all. No measure 
of valor could avail if the Arabs succeeded in 
their openly bruited scheme to cut off the 
water-supply. 

After the outbreak of Arab violence in De- 
cember, 1947, the Water Engineer of the Jeru- 
salem municipality, Mr. Zwi Leibowitz, realized 
how precarious was the situation. Jerusalem 
drew its water from three sources, the chief of 
which was at Ras-El Ain, near Latrun, 70 
kilometers from Jerusalem. All three pipe-lines 
ran through Arab territory and could readily 
be cut. The only practical solution was to de- 
vise 2 means of storing water within the city 
itself. 

Fortunately, Jerusalem contained many cis- 
terns located mainly in old houses. Few were 
to be found in new houses, equipped with mod- 
ern plumbing. These cisterns, private and 
public, had to be filled with water before the 
supply was cut off. 

A survey of the cisterns was secretly made 
s0 as not to arouse Arab suspicions and precip- 
itate hostile action. Two thousand old cisterns 
were discovered in the Jewish area with a total 
capacity of 22 million gallons, a supply suffi- 
cient for 3 months on the basis of 24 gallons 
daily for each individual. Working with a vol- 
unteer force, Mr. Leibowitz managed to repair, 
fill and seal the cisterns by February. An emer- 
gency ration of water was now at hand. The 
seals were not to be broken till the moment 
of need. 

It was obvious that when such an extremity 
arose, the population would not be able to move 
freely. A system had to be devised according 
to which water would be brought to the con- 
sumers. Water-cards were prepared. Each 
family was provided with a ration-card to en- 
sure fair distribution. The town was divided 
into districts according to the number of cis- 
terns within the area so that people would not 
be obliged to walk long distances in case com- 
plete lack of fuel stopped the transport of water. 

Nothing was left to chance. A driver and 
two attendants were assigned to each cart. A 
long rubber hose was provided for each cart 
so that in case of heavy shelling water could 
be piped directly from the curb into the dwell- 
ings. Though shortages of materials and gas- 
oline were already acute, the water-cards had 
priority. The plan was worked out in every 
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detail, ready to go into effect at twenty-four 
hours’ notice. 

Another problem was to keep the water from 
stagnating. A staff of university technicians 
and bacteriologists inspected and chlorinated the 
water to keep it potable. All these preparations, 
far from enjoying the aid and cooperation of 
the Mandatory Power, had to be carried out 
secretly. 

On May 8, 1948, the Irakis cut the pipe-line 
from Ras-El Ain; the other two pipelines were 
also quickly sabotaged. Despite the critical sit- 
uation in which 100,000 helpless civilians now 
found themselves, the British authorities neither 
repaired the pipe themselves, nor offered pro- 
tection to Jewish engineers willing to do so. 
The emergency ration which, if carefully hoard- 
ed in the summer heat, could last a maximum 
of ninety days, had to be tapped. 


In some sections there was panic when people 
first opened their faucets and no water flowed. 
There were even some scattered atempts to 
break the sealed cisterns. But by May 9, within 
the scheduled 24 hours, the water-carts began 
their service to the bafflement of those who had 
anticipated swift capitulation. From that day 
till the end of the siege, the drivers of the water- 
carts steadfastly fulfilled their task, arriving 
even in the midst of the heaviest shelling. Not 
a day was missed. 


The Hadassah Convoy 


In the months between December 1947 
and May 15, 1948, the Mandatory Power 
progressively abandoned the city to its fate. All 
normal services stopped save those which the 
Jews could improvise for themselves despite 
British opposition. The legacy of calculated 
chaos, which the British authorities left in their 
wake, was to be felt in every department of the 
city’s life. The post-office and telephone ex- 
change stopped functioning. Electricity failed 
and even traffic within the city had to be sus- 
pended. Perhaps the most monstrous result of 
this deliberate abdication of authority, and 
equally deliberate prevention of its assumption 
by the attacked Jews, was to be seen in the 
slaughter of the Hadassah convoy. 


The Hebrew University and the Hadassah 
Hospital are unique institutions of their kind 
in the Middle East. The staff of the University 
includes scholars and research workers of inter- 
national distinction whose discoveries in various 
fields, particularly in tropical medicine, have 
proven a boon to the Orient, and had been of 
inestimable value to the British and American 
forces during World War II. The hospital, the 
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best equipped in the Middle East, had faithfully 


served Arab, Jew and Briton since its inception. 
Not only Palestinian Arabs, but those of the 
surrounding countries came to Mount Scopus 
for medical help. This did not prevent Arab 
gangs from regularly attacking buses and ambu- 
lances going up Mount Scopus, as well as firing 
at the hospital itself. There were weeks when it 
was impossible to reach the hospital, filled with 
patients, despite the fact that it was only a few 
miles away. 


On April 13, after having received assurance 
from the British police that the road was clear, 
a Hadassah Hospital convoy, consisting of 10 
vehicles filled with nurses, patients, and He- 
brew University staff members, was ambushed 
in the Sheikh Jarrah Quarter of Jerusalem. 
From 10 A.M. till 4 P. M. the trapped convoy 
was under Arab attack in plain view of a near- 
by British military post. The small Jewish es- 
cort fought to the last to prevent the Arabs 
from closing in on the besieged medical and 
University personnel. Finally, throwing Mol- 
otov cocktails and grenades, the Arabs ap- 
proached close enough to set the buses on fire. 
Forced out by flames and smoke, the passengers 
were shot down as they stumbled out. Sixty- 
seven doctors, nurses and scholars were mas- 
sacred, including Dr. Haim Yassky, the Dir- 
ector of the Hadassah Medical Organization, the 
head of the Cancer Institute, and other scholars 
of international note. The progress of knowl- 
edge and healing in the Middle East had suffered 
a blow which could not be calculated in num- 
bers, appalling as these were. 


On Mount Scopus, six hundred civilians, in- 
cluding patients, staff and student nurses, were 
marooned in the Hadassah Hospital expecting to 
be butchered. There were three days when the 
hospital even lacked bread; the water-pipe 
feeding the hospital had been cut since March 
but a dwindling store was on hand. After the 
slaughter of April 13, it became imperative to 
evacuate the patients and staff. Since the Brit- 
ish refused to supply an armed convoy, Dr. Ely 
Davis of the Hadassah Hospital mobilized 8 
trucks and Haganah drivers who evacuated the 
civilians in the course of 5 days. It was a daring 
and desperate feat, but the risk had to be taken. 
It should be recorded that a British officer vol- 
unteered his help and led the way on each trip, 
standing exposed in an open jeep. Whether he 
was accepted as some inexplicable symbol of 
authority by the Arabs, or whether there had 
been a temporary reaction in their midst after 
the Hadassah massacre, the evacuation was com- 
pleted without accident. Mount Scopus was de- 
militarized. 
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The Siege 


SIEGE conditions prevailed in Jerusalem for 
months before the actual Arab invasion. Al. 
réady in February, the food supply was precar. 
iously low. At the beginning of March the city 
had food for only three weeks, and the intervals 


between the supply convoys which succeeded 


in battling their way through to Jerusalem kept 
growing longer. As the situation continued to 
deteriorate, the provisioning of Jerusalem was 
entrusted to Dr. Dov Joseph, Chairman of the 
Emergency Committee set up to prepare speci- 
fically for a siege. The spare stocks of barley, 
beans and flour husbanded in this period were 
to prove the mainstay of Jerusalem when the 
city was completely cut off. “Joseph, the Pro- 
vider,” as he came to be known, commandeered 
trucks and lorries throughout the country, de- 
spite the acute need for transport in all parts 
of the land. Tel Aviv stores denuded their 
shelves of non-perishable foods. The result of 
this swift and Spartan action was that on the 
morning of March 26 a huge convoy with food 
reached the city. Each of the trucks bore the 
Biblical pledge: “If I forget thee, oh Jerusalem.” 
The last convoy to reach Jerusalem arrived on 
April 20, the eve of Passover, after the Nach- 
shon operation had temporarily opened the 
road. Among other supplies, it carried matz- 
oths and arms. 

There were two thousand infants in Jeru- 
salem who would have perished without milk- 
powder. In the beginning of April, a primitive 
air-field was constructed in the Jewish quarter 
of Rehavia. A small moth plane, known as a 
“primus,” flew regularly between Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem, bringing milk-powder, drugs, and 
desperately needed rounds of ammunition. There 
were 10 weeks when this tiny plane, shuttling 
back and forth under constant shelling, was the 
sole contact between Jerusalem and the rest of 
Palestine. It was Israel’s air-lift. 

Hand-in-hand with the efforts to provide 
water and food for the threatened siege, meas- 
ures were being taken to create a military force 
capable of repelling an invasion. For the psy- 
chological reason already mentioned, the Haga- 
nah was particularly weak in Jerusalem. The 
trained youth of the city was needed to aid 
in the defense of convoys and the Battle of the 
Roads. The flower of the University student 
body had been lost in attempts to relieve out- 
lying settlements, such as Kfar Etzion. Jeru- 
salem’s defense force had to be created primarily 
out of a civilian population notable for piety 
and scholarly achievement rather than physical 
prowess. To make matters worse, Jewish Jeru- 
salem was practically unarmed. The scant arms 
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available to the Jewish community of Palestine 
was distributed among the scattered agricultural 
settlements of Galilee and the Negev where the 
danger appeared to be greatest. When Haganah 
Commander, Colonel David Shaltiel, assumed 
charge of the defense of Jerusalem in February, 
he found himself at the head of a civilian popu- 
lation of 100,000 souls without training and 
virtually without means of defense. 


The number of rifles and grenades on hand 
was so absurdly small that the exact figures will, 
when disclosed, probably not be believed. Of 
heavy arms there was none. Only a fraction of 
the required ammunition could be spared by the 
central authorities in Tel Aviv, and of that only 
a small percentage managed to reach Jerusalem 
before the siege. Nevertheless, secret prepara- 
tion proceeded within the tightening ring of 
the Arab armies converging upon the city. Brit- 
ish vigilance did not extend to the activities of 
Irakis and other “irregulars” who kept infiltrat- 
ing Arab quarters of the city and turning them 
into military bases. 


As the day of the Mandate’s close approached, 
British military interference with Jewish defense 
efforts slackened. It was obvious that they ex- 
pected the city soon to fall easy prey to the 
Arab armies. To protests against the lawlessness 
engulfing the city still under their protection, 
they had a stock answer: the bland counsel to 
“evacuate” or surrender. When, on April 30, 
Palmach and Haganah units succeeded in storm- 
ing the Arab quarter of Katamon, from which 
Irakis had been shooting incessantly, the Brit- 
ish did not at first intervene. Two days later, 
in the face of continuing Jewish victories, Brit- 
ish military barred further advance. 


On May 1, as the British retreated to their 
“security zones,” Colonel Shaltiel ordered a 
general mobilization of all citizens. This meant 
the shutting down of schools, shops, offices, 
factories and laundries. Only bakeries and food 
stores remained open for stated intervals daily. 
Such all-inclusive mobilization had been hotly 
debated because the measure meant the total 
paralysis of the city, but the Jewish authorities 
knew that all available fuel and electric current 
had to be conserved for the essentials of life and 
for defense. Every person had to be available for 
service in the Home Guard. 


Shells on Jerusalem 


THE full-scale invasion of the Arab States 
on May 15 completed the encirclement of Jeru- 
salem. Enemy armies lay entrenched on the 
hills surrounding the city, and a large Arab 
force held Latrun, midway between Tel Aviv 
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and Jerusalem, and the seat of the pumping 
station of the Jerusalem water-pipe line. 

The agony of Jerusalem had begun. The plan 
to starve the city into submission and reduce it 
by thirst appeared to be diabolically easy of 
execution. All the sections of the young state 
were reeling under the impact of invaders on 
every border. Tel Aviv was being bombed by 
Egyptian planes. Syrian and Iraki tanks were 
battering at the settlements in Galilee. Egyptian 
battalions were marching up the dusty roads 
of the Negev. Against such aggressors, equipped 
and officered by the British, Israel had valor and 
little else to oppose. The scant arms and men 
available had to be divided among many fronts, 
each of which was in a desperate position, each 
of which was vital to the defense of the coun- 
try. The same brigades of Jewish youth had to 
answer the call for help which came from 
Northern settlements in Galilee, from the 
Southern outposts in the Negev, or from the 
heart of the Sharon. And over the whole land 
lay the shadow of the besieged citadel. 

The bombardment of Jerusalem started at 
once. The British-led Arab Legion pounded the 
Holy City unremittingly with heavy mortars. 
Day and night shells hailed down on the streets, 
struck the improvised shelters, or exploded in 
homes. The shelling was wanton and savage, 
directed at no military objective, but striking 
at random throughout the city. 

The Jewish defense units had no heavy artil- 
lery with which to silence the Arab guns, but 
wherever they encountered the invaders in ac- 
tual combat, they drove them back. Though 
the Arab Legion and the Egyptians had ravaged 
the outlying settlements of Kfar Etzion and 
Ramat Rachel, they could not advance into the 
heart of the city. Instead, the Haganah was 
progressively clearing the New City of the en- 
emy. However, what the attackers failed to 
achieve on the field of battle, they hoped to 
encompass by terrorizing the population at 
long distance. 

Between May 15 and June 11, the beginning 
of the first truce, every person who ventured 
out into the street did so at the peril of his life. 
The heavy stone houses of Jerusalem afforded 
some protection, but outside of their walls death 
struck wantonly. Mothers anxious to give their 
children a bit of air in the suffocating heat had 
to weigh the respective risks of a closed or open 
window. But because the people understood the 
intent of the enemy, they refused to be cowed. 
A proud code developed, according to which 
housewives went at stated hours to collect their 
ration of bread and beans, and over-age men 
went to their posts or to work in such institu- 
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tions as were kept open. The Palestine Post was 
issued daily. When no power was available for 
the presses, it was stencilled. Doctors and nur- 
ses made their way on foot to the makeshift 
Hadassah Hospital no matter how thickly the 
shells fell. Each individual developed a technique 
for figuring out the number of minutes between 
shells in the course of which he could advance 
along the street. Within one fortnight the 
civilian casualties exceeded 1,000, a heavier pro- 
portion than in the fiercest times of the Lon- 
don blitz. 

The shells were not only killing men, women 
and children; they were destroying the city. 
No shrine in Jerusalem was safe from the havoc 


unleashed by Glubb Pasha’s Arab Legion. 


At Lake Success, the representatives of Israel 
kept requesting that action be taken to pro- 
tect Jerusalem. On May 22, the Truce Commis- 
sion transmitted to the Security Council an 
appeal signed by the President of the National 
Jewish Council, the Mayor of the Jewish area of 
Jerusalem, and the Chairman of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Jerusalem. The cable read: 


“FOR PAST 5 DAYS... JERUSALEM, IN- 
CLUDING OLD CITY, SUBJECTED INDIS- 
CRIMINATE ATTACKS AND NIGHTLY 
SHELLING BY MORTARS OF ARAB LE- 
GION. AMONG ATTACKED ARE HOSPIT- 
ALS, RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS INCLUDING HADASSAH MEDICAL 
CENTRE ON MOUNT SCOPUS AND MAIN- 
LY NON-COMBATANT CITIZENS. DOES 
WORLD INTEND REMAINING SILENT; 
WILL UNITED NATIONS WHO EXPRESSED 
FEARS FOR PEACE HOLY CITY PERMIT 
THIS TO CONTINUE? IN NAME JEWISH 
JERUSALEM WE DEMAND IMMEDIATE 
ACTION TO PROTECT HOLY CITY.” 


On the same day, addressing the Security 
Council directly, Mr. Aubrey Eban made a 
similar appeal: 

“Many nations and peoples, and not least the Jews, 
have contributed to the revival of the Holy City in the 
period of enlightened Christian rule which followed its 
liberation by British and Australian forces three decades 
ago. Today, for the first time in centuries, Jerusalem 
has institutions and amenities worthy of its name. Apart 
from Jewish urban development, the city has profited 
from the fine buildings and institutions erected by in- 
itiative from the United Kingdom, United States and 
France. Now we have King Abdullah’s contribution— 
the scream of shells impartially laying waste its ancient 
shrines and modern habitations. This gives no title to 
govern Jerusalem. By what right does anybody shell 
Jerusalem? Who really wants to pay for these bombard- 
ments? It will be forever a source of pride that Jewish 
spokesmen have so often sat here, in times of Arab and 
Jewish military success, and implored the United Na- 
tions to save Jerusalem. We implore it now.” 
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These appeals were disregarded. Nevertheless, 
when the Security Council called for an im- 
mediate cease-fire without demanding the with- 
drawal of the aggressors, the Government of 
Israel immediately agreed to order a cease-fire 
on all fronts. The Israeli order to its command- 
ers called for “particularly scrupulous obsery- 
ance”’ of the cease-fire in Jerusalem. 


The Arab States, however, still dreaming of 
conquering Jerusalem and placing it under 
Arab rule—a dream openly abetted by the for- 
mer Mandatory Power—rejected the cease-fire 
order. Mr. Eban again warned the members 
of the Security Council of the imminent danger 
of destruction to which Jerusalem was now ex- 
posed because of the violent attacks of the forces 
of Egypt and Transjordan: 


“The State of Israel does not shrink from its own 
defense, and now that its offer of cease-fire has been re- 
jected, it sees its duty shining clearly before it. But it 
did yield Jerusalem to the international community, up- 
on which now devolves the responsibility for protecting 
that City. However, until the United Nations takes 
control of Jerusalem, the Jewish citizens of that City 
will see to it that no rights in Jerusalem are acknowl- 
edged for King Abdullah. 


“History never forgets anything which happens to 
Jerusalem, and it will have an unenviable place in its 
gallery for this modern destroyer of Jerusalem’s buildings 
and shrines, and for all who are associated with him in 
any way in that sacrilegious adventure. 


“We cannot forbear to ask ourselves again whether 
the United Nations, even at this late hour, will not take 
cognizance of the effects on its own authority and prestige 
if within the next forty-eight hours, or thereafter, the 
Arab Legion manages to complete the devastation which 
it hoped to achieve in the last forty-eight hours.” 


The Old City 


In the New City, despite the incredible odds 
against which it had to struggle and its pitiful 
store of homemade ammunition, the Haganah 
was holding off the tanks of the invaders and 
clearing out the Syrians and Irakis who had 
lodged in the heart of the city. But within the 
Old City a handful of old men, women and 
children was waging a heroic but losing struggle. 
The 1500 orthodox Jews, living beleaguered 
among 30,000 Arabs, had been cut off from the 
New City since February when the Arabs had 
placed a road-block at Zion Gate. The British 
had declined to remove the barrier or let the 
Haganah do so. Their reply to all protests and 
pleas was to suggest evacuation. But the vener- 
able inhabitants, their wives and their children 
clung to the crooked alleys of the ancient city. 
For two thousand years Jews had prayed near 
the Wailing Wall and studied the Law within 
its precincts. The old men and their families 
refused to abandon their sanctuaries. 
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The Mandatory Power finally agreed to per- 
mit passage of food convoys which were care- 
fully checked for arms and “non-residents.” No 
such checks were exercised to curtail the activit- 
jes of 30,000 Palestinian Arabs, as well as Syrians 
and Irakis who were openly buying arms and 
brandishing weapons in the Arab quarter ad- 
joining the Jewish section. Within this armed 
camp the Jews of the Old City continued their 
traditional unworldly existence. The broom- 
maker and the sandalmaker plied their craft as 
they could. Prayers could no longer be said at 
the Wailing Wall itself, but the great Hurva 
Synagogue was still filled with worshippers. 

A small Haganah force managed to smuggle 
its way behind the thick walls to defend the 
Jewish quarter but it was wholly inadequate. 
Without ammunition and manpower, the Jew- 
ish quarter held out for two weeks against the 
Arab onslaught unleashed May 15. A Hadassah 
medical team, which had entered the Old City 
at the end of April, established itself in the local 
hospital which became the last retreat for the 
population. The hospital’s mortuary overflowed. 
Finally, the strict religious prohibition against 
burying the dead within the sacred walls had to 
be violated and a common grave was dug in an 
open square. 

On May 20, a Palmach detachment broke 
through Zion Gate to relieve the defenders but 
it was pressed back by the Arab host. Finally, 
on May 28, after the Jewish quarter had been 
reduced to a complete shambles, all its 28 syn- 
agogues razed and its dwellings demolished, the 
inhabitants surrendered to the Arab Legion. 
The procession of old men who were led off 
into captivity proved to be Brigadier Glubb’s 
chief triumph. It should be noted again that 
while Arab shells exploded in the narrow streets, 
close to the holiest shrines of Christendom, no 
move was made to stop the destruction. For the 
first ‘time in centuries the site of Solomon’s 
Temple was without Jewish worshippers, but 
the old Jews who departed bearing whatever 
Holy Scrolls they could rescue vowed to return 
to “the City of David, the Tower of Zion.” 


The New City 


In the meantime, within the New City, the 
military success of the Haganah in holding off 
the invaders was accompanied by a progressive 
deterioration in the condition of the civilian 
population. The water-carts delivered water un- 
der the heaviest shelling, but the woman who 
waited for her pail of water never knew if she 
would leave the doorway alive. Great ingenuity 
was displayed in regard to the use of the meager 
daily ration. Charts were distributed to every 
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household indicating how the 10 quarts should 
be utilized. Only 2 quarts—for drinking 
and cooking—could be “wasted.” The oth- 
er 8 had to be used successively for washing, 
laundry and finally for flushing the toilets. 
Naturally, there was no water for baths or 
showers in the summer heat, but the supply 
could be eked out for ninety days provided that 
no cisterns were demolished by one of Abdul- 


lah’s shells. 


The distribution of food had to be controlled 
with equal strictness. During the last weeks of 
the siege the population was subsisting on 600 
calories daily. Towards the end, the food ra- 
tion consisted of three slices of bread; by then 
families had long used up whatever stock of 
cans or biscuits they might have had at hand 
at the beginning of the siege. The only fresh 
greens were dandelion-leaves which venture- 
some women and children picked in the fields. 


There was no fuel with which to cook the dry 
beans or the occasional potatoes. Bonfires would 
have to be made in backyards or gardens with 
whatever wood could be found; furniture was 
being burned. But the people scraped together 
whatever they could and shared. 


There was no light. Electric power could be 
used only for vital necessities such as the public 
bakeries concentrated in one section of the city 
so as to simplify the provision of current. To 
make certain that the population would at least 
have its bread ration of three slices the electri- 
cians’ team, organized by Dr. Joseph, developed 
a special technique for repairing electric lines 
damaged by the shelling. During the day, line- 
men would cruise about the city in an armored 
truck, looking for broken wires through a peep- 
hole, and memorizing the exact location of the 
breaks. At night they would return and make 
the repairs in the dark. Like the electricians, 
the bakers risked their lives on each ‘journey 
back and forth to give Jerusalem its daily bread. 
They failed on only one day. 


The dead could not be buried save at the risk 
of further death. Religious law forbade crema- 
tion (the dead must rise whole on Mount Zion 
at the trumpet call of the Last Judgment). In 
obedience to the religious injunction that grave- 
yards must not be laid within the city, funeral 
processions had to brave Arab attack on the way 
to the cemetery on Mount Zion. Amid the 
mounting casualties the question of the unburied 
dead added to the misery of the living. 


The Arabs waited for the moment when 
thirst, hunger and unremitting shelling would 
force the population to surrender; but the un- 
spectacular heroism of plain men and women 
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proved as unpredictable as the spectacular feats 
of the Haganah. However, the Jewish military 
authorities knew that the limits of endurance 
were being reached. The flour had been used up, 
and there were no more munitions for the home- 
made “Davidkas,” the improvised mortars of 
the army. 


The Road of Valor 


THERE was a period when the men and wo- 
men of Jerusalem believed that they had been 
forgotten by the rest of embattled Israel. As 
the weeks drew on and neither food, water, 
nor reinforcements reached the city, the sense 
of abandonment grew. But it was in those weeks 
that the attempt to break through to Jerusalem 
Was assuming its most dramatic form. A way 
to Jerusalem was being hewn through the 
rocky hills. The plan was not likely to recom- 
mend itself to sensible contractors who appre- 
ciated the engineering problem presented by 
rocky mountain-sides and wildly twisting paths. 
But the Burma Road was not soberly built ac- 
cording to a neat chart. It was born, foot by 
foot, and remained to the last a living thing. 


Throush “Operation Nachshon” much of 
the Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem highway had already 
been cleared. Only Latrun remained in the cen- 
ter blocking traffic; it had to be by-passed. 


On the night of May 5, three Palmach scouts 
set out on foot from Jerusalem to discover 
whether they could link up with the nearest 
Jewish outpost from the Tel-Aviv side. They 
threaded their way through the Judean hills 
following ancient foot-tracks and camel paths 
which were barely discernible amid the bould- 
ers. Arabs with camels still used these immem- 
orial tracks in preference to motorized highways, 
and the paths usually followed natural contours 
and utilized easier grades. The scouts managed 
to plot their way along these mountain-trails 
till they were within sight of Hulda, the most 
advanced Jewish outpost from the coast. 


The scouts returned with the message that a 
road suitable for jeeps might be made along the 
wadis and camel paths. The very next night 
a small convoy of jeeps carrying desperately 
needed flour and munitions began to make its 
way up the dirt track traced by the scouts. On 
some stretches the jeeps had to be carried. One 
incline was too steep to be negotiated by any 
type of vehicle, and even the small jeeps had 
to be hauled up by means of a wind-lass. It 
was not smooth motoring but there was enough 
to warrant asking the army engineers to improve 
and grade the road. Since the road was within 
plain view of Latrun and within easy range 
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of Arab shells, all construction had to take place 
at night. In the meantime, heavy engagements, 
under whose cover the building of the alter- 
native road could proceed, were fought. 


The construction of “Burma” and its use 
proceeded simultaneously. There was no time to 
wait for a finished product. From both the 
Jerusalem and the Tel-Aviv ends the work went 
on, and while the gap narrowed, the jeeps con- 
tinued to clamber around the hair-pin turns 
and up the steep rocky mountain-side. Where 
jeeps could not go, donkeys went. There was 
one precipitous incline near Bab-el-Wad which 
no jeep could traverse. Soldiers and civilian 
volunteers would trudge up the 34 mile stretch 
carrying sacks of flour and guns on their backs, 
At the foot of the hill, the sacks would be piled 
into trucks which had been sent from Jerusalem. 


An army correspondent (Frontline, Decem- 
ber) has vividly described the process: ‘Fuel 
was brought into Jerusalem: The petrol tanks 
could not be carried across that treacherous hill, 
so they were set up in one wadi and tanks from 
Jerusalem were brought to the next, and the 
precious fuel was siphoned across the interven- 
ing rocks. 

“Even the mountain was made passable— 
squads of men worked away at it during the 
long nights, blasting away with dynamite and 
nosing boulders aside with bull-dozers under 
cover of diversionary attacks in the nearby Lat- 
run sector. But the last stretch of the impro- 
vized road, two kilometres of the old road to 
Har Tuv, was still within range of the Arab 
Legion mortars at Latrun, and night after night 
it was a race between the fast little jeeps piled 
high with powdered milk, and flour and bullets, 
and the Legion flares and mortar bombs before 


the convovs reached the shelter of the towering 
hills at Bab-el-Wad.” 


But the road grew like a living organism ad- 
vancing tenaciously in the wake of the men, 
mules and jeeps. Finally, by the beginning of 
June, the sixteen kilometers of “Burma” were 
completed. A truck from Tel-Aviv could reach 
Jerusalem. 

The road was not enough. Water, also, had 
to reach Jerusalem. While the road was being 
built, a new pipe-line was being laid alongside. 
Those jolting for the first time on “Burma” had 
the added thrill of seeing the new pipe-line 
which drew its water from Hulda. Soon water 
would again flow from the taps of Jerusalem. 


THE construction of “Burma” had been a 
miracle of daring and ingenuity. It had saved 
Jerusalem, but it was, nevertheless, only a dirt 
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road, narrow, dangerous and uncomfortable. 
The clouds of choking dust which periodically 
swirled around the cars were a signal to the 
enemy. Signs along the way reading “dust in- 
vites fire” were an academic warning. No driver 
could avoid stirring up the thick columns 
which might “invite” a shot. 


Despite the energy and imagination which 
had been lavished on “Burma,” it could be 
viewed as only a temporary expedient. The tor- 
rential winter rains would soon turn it into im- 
passable mud. A paved road had to be built at 
once if Jerusalem was not again to run the risk 
of being cut off. 


Burma had been completed several weeks be- 
fore the first truce (June 11). In the ten days be- 
tween the first and second truce, the Israeli for- 
ces succeeded in further clearing Arab forces 
out of the immediate area. This meant that the 
narrow strip of comparatively “safe” territory 
had been widened into a corridor allowing the 
construction of a real road. The new road 
would be 5 metres wide, and, most important 
of all, paved. The menace of bogging down in 
thick mud would be averted. 


The new road, popularly known as “Malay,” 
would have to be built fast, before the start of 
the winter rains. Despite the need for speed, 
the order to go ahead was not given at once. So 
much effort and sacrifice had just been expended 
on the “Burma” Road. The military situation 
made the question of manpower acute. Men of 
fighting age could not be demobilized. The prob- 
lem of equipment and materials was equally 
critical. There was a shortage of bull-dozers, 
tractors, graders—all the heavy equipment which 
engineers require for such a task. 


But, as in the case of the “Burma,” there was 
no choice. The experience of the past months 
had shown that Jerusalem was entirely depend- 
ent on the rest of Israel for its protection. The 
100,000 men, women and children who would 
have perished of thirst and hunger if not for 
“Burma” could not be left to the uncertain 
mercies of an indifferent world. 


Kvish Ha-Gvura (the Road of Valor) was 
built in eight weeks. One gets a notion of the 
speed of construction if one remembers that 
the old Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem highway, built un- 
der the Turks, had taken seven years to finish. 
Even the slightly longer Haifa-Tel-Aviv road, 
built under the Mandate in 1937, had required 
two years. In view of the special difficulties 
under which Israel was laboring, the rate of 5 
kilometers weekly through mountainous ter- 
tain was a feat. Inadequate machinery had to 
be compensated for by man-power, and no ad- 
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equate man-power was available. No more 
motely crew was ever assembled than the build- 
ers of Kvish Ha-Gvura. Jerusalem sent its over- 
age civilians and its striplings. Professionals, 
office-workers physically unfit for the army, 
school-boys, and working men joined in digging 
the road. The orthodox Old Yishuv contributed 
a unit. Long-caftaned men with ear-locks and 
grey beards could be seen bending over pick 
and shovel. One hundred fifty Arabs from the 
friendly village of Abu Gosh were among the 
workers. In the burning sun and chill nights 
of the Judean hills the race with time went on. 


The official opening of Ha-Gvura, Decem- 
ber 8, 1948, was made the occasion of a solemn 
ceremony. The road had become the symbol 
of the deliverance of Jerusalem and of the valor 
of Israel. It was a curious parade that marched 
past the reviewing stand where sat Prime Min- 
ister Ben Gurion and Brigadier Dori. There were 
of course young soldiers from every unit that 
had fought to free Jerusalem ,and had captured 
the villages and hills which made the building 
of the road possible. There were the elderly 
workers who had slaved for long hours on the 
road itself. But, in addition, there drove past 
every type of vehicle which had figured in the 
lifting of the siege: jeeps, bullet-pierced Egged 
buses which had braved Arab fire, crudely im- 
provised tinplated cars, and finally, stout bull- 
dozers and heavy armored cars with turrets. 
The donkeys who used to clamber up the slip- 
(ery mountain slope of Burma, laden with 
sacks of flour and milk-powder, were also in 
the parade. 


A tall obelisk, to commemorate the Battle of 
the Judean Hills, will be erected on the Road 
of Valor. The emblem of the Haganah—an 
olive-branch winding around a sword—will 
point from its height. It will bear the dedica- 
tion: “To our comrades who blasted the rock, 
routed the enemy, and made this road” and on 
it will be inscribed the eternal lines: “If I for- 
get thee, Oh Jerusalem, may my right hand 
forget its cunning.” 
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LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
Extends New Year Greetings and Best Wishes 


to all members and friends of the 
Labor Zionist Movement! 


DR. MICHAEL ROOCHVARG, Chairman 


MRS. I. GLOUBERMAN, Corr. Secretary 
CHARLES MANHOFF, Treasurer 
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The Long Sabbath 


by Paul Potts 


HE YOUNG GERMAN POET, Heinrich 

Von Kleist, once told Goethe that he would 
have liked to have arrived on the knees of his 
heart, when he paid that first nervous visit of 
his to Weimar, inside of which, reverence had, 
not with too great a difficulty, yet neither all 
that easily, beaten curiosity for first place. That 
is how I got to Israel last October. Arthur 
Koestler says that most foreigners arrive there 
pro-Jewish and anti-Zionist and return pro- 
Zionist, because of the almost unbelievable phy- 
sical achievements of the return, but anti-Jew- 
ish, for a variety of reasons, not quite so cate- 
gorically stated. 

Now I went to Israel, anti-bully and pro- 
victim and I returned pro-victim and anti- 
bully. If I did get there, in the way that Von 
Kleist wanted to go and see Goethe, coming 
back, and also while I was there, I used my 
head. Yet I carried the same English radicalism 
with me on both journeys. In fact I went to 
Jerusalem, in the hill country of Judea, in the 
Republic of Israel, in 1948, in very much the 
same spirit, if with less ammunition, as Tom 
Paine went to Philadelphia in 1775 or Anarchist 
Klootz to Paris in 1789, as John Reed did to 
Moscow in 1917 or Ralph Fox to Madrid and 
George Orwell to Barcelona in 1936. I am no 
more Judophil than I am an anti-semite, but 
when the England of Bevin declares war on the 
England of Blake, I do know what side I’m on. 
Hatred of tyranny is a deeper courtesy to the 
oppressed in this case than love of the victim. 
The world is full of people who don’t want to 
be oppressed, but where are those who want to 
put an end to oppression. To oppression, which 
does as much harm to the oppressor as the op- 
ressed; after all Francisco Franco is more ugly 
than Sidney Stanley. 

I thought I would like to visit Tel-Aviv, be- 
cause I, and the England I am part of, had no 
power to stop Belsen from ever having been 
built; had no power in fact even to stop Eng- 
land from going into the concentration camp 
business three years after Hitler’s death. Eng- 
land strutting on the end of a Nazi queue is 
not a pretty sight. The impression one gets 
after having lived in villages, where the Pal- 
estine Police have until but recently been bil- 
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The Long Sabbath; A Love Letter To The 
Poor, by Paul Potts, with a Preface by Ignazio 
Silone, is shortly to be published in America. 
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leted, is that England can’t be a very safe place 
in which to bring up one’s children. What would 
Nelson have said, had he seen the Navy open 
fire on unarmed, foodless and waterless immig- 
rant ships. My visit was useless, if a symbol is 
useless; but what is an artist, if not a symbolist, 


The motives behind anti-semitism are no 
different from those behind the other forms 
which human bullying takes. But this is not 
true, when it is a question of the results of this 
particular form of bullying. The Nazis could 
never have gotten away with their extermina- 
tion crusade, unless the ground had been pre- 
pared for them by centuries of religious persecu- 
tion by Christian Europeans. Much more harm 
has been done in the world in the name of God, 
than has ever been wrought in that of the devil. 
There is a great deal of permission for anti-sem- 
itism, not only in history, but also in current 
politics. It is also a habit of long duration. That 
is why the Jews are in the most exposed and 
most vulnerable position of us all. But surely 
it is not too optimistic to have thought that the 
generation that witnessed these results, might 
have put a stop to anti-semitism once and for all. 

Some people are genuinely worried about the 
fate of the Holy Places. A committee of popes 
couldn’t look after them more carefully than 
the Israeli government is doing at present. But 
whatever fate may befall them, now that they 
are in Jewish hands, can never be compared to 
the fate, not of Jewish buildings, but of Jewish 
people, once they fell into the hands of Chris- 
tians. I know that I have a chip on my shoulder 
about anti-semitism, but it is a chip that is 
made out of the best English oak. 


About the State of Israel itself—it is not as 
big in its goodness as Hitlerism is big in its bad- 
ness. But nothing is. That is the real tragedy of 
our generation. Yet the ingredients of a decent 
society are to be found in larger quantities in 
Israel today than elsewhere, just as at one period 
they were to be found in Athens and at another 
in New England. And a radical’s love of this 
republic now, after what has happened in our 
lifetimes, is as every bit as English as the grass 
along the road leading from Runnymeade to 
Stratford-on Avon. If people would only stop 
pushing the Jews around and study them, all 
mankind would benefit, because what has hap- 
pened to the Jews is what has happened to the 
lot of us, in a more drastic form. They are so 
desperately like gentiles and Christians that one 
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often finds oneself wondering what all the fuss 
isabout. They, like all other peoples everywhere, 
have their faults. But those faults are not the 
ones of which their enemies accuse them. The 
worst that one can truthfully say about the 
Israelis is that they are like the Swiss or the 
Danes. If you really want to know what having 
a country of their own actually does mean to 
them, you ought to hear them sing the word 
“Jerusalem” in the Hebrew language. You 
ought further to watch them “going up to the 
land” very much as a man goes out to meet the 
first girl he has really loved. They plough it, 
they hoe it, they irrigate it, they fertilize it, 
they trim it, they prune it, and do all sorts of 
technical things to it; they get up in the middle 
of the night to attend to it. Almost a whole 
nation is having a love affair with its own earth. 
It is a love affair which begins with passion and 
ends with a marriage. After centuries of being 
middle-men and pedlers and dealers and com- 
mission agents and timber merchants and money 
changers in Minsk and Pinsk, in Omsk and 
Tomsk, they are now embracing the earth along 
the main road from the Mediterranean to Jeru- 
salem. The results of this romance are the best 
oranges in the world. 

Racial generalizations are not only usually all 
wrong; they are also always terribly boring. In 
the streets of an Arab city I was mistaken for a 
Jew merely because I was a white man. But 
the Jews have probably drunk less liquor and 
killed fewer people than any other race known 
to history. There is only one thing worse than 
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having a government of your own and that is 
to have to put up with one belonging to foreign- 
ers. Yet if imperialism is ugly, petty nationalism 
is pathetic. However, if human democracy 
means anything at all, it means that we all have 
the right to be as bad as each other, as well as 
as good as one another. Therefore in terms of 
the lowest common denominator as long as there 
are Englishmen Policemen, it is right and proper 
that there should be Israeli prisons. Perhaps men 
were not actually created equal, but they are 
awful fools, not to make themselves so, immedi- 
ately. Yet the more people appear the same, the 
more unequal they will be. What we are really 
after is a world where everybody is a bit differ- 
ent and where nobody gets hurt. 

I agree with Bartolomeo Vanzetti; I don’t 
believe in governments at all. But in a world 
where a Palestine Policeman is considered nor- 
mal and Orde Wingate a bit odd, the sound of 
an Israeli custom official’s voice asking a routine 
question about tobacco and cigarettes is as 
beautiful as T. S. Eliot congratulating me on an 
essay I had written. 

I will speak like this in Gath and I will tell it 
to everyone on the streets of Ascalon, for this 
is the meaning of liberty, as surely as the very 
existence of the state of Israel is not only the 
long, but also the long awaited, Sabbath, of 
many lovable, clean, ordinary, honest, decent 
people. The table of this Sabbath is a social 
democratic republic, and one of the candles is 
blazing away for freedom, while the other is 
flickering slowly towards equality. 


The Jerusalem Corridor 
by Molly Lyons Bar-David 


rt TAKES A JEEP and a day to see the Jeru- 
salem “Corridor” as it should be seen. This 
area, captured by mid-1948, is shaped roughly 
like a triangle extending from Beith Nabala in 
an almost straight line past Kiriath Anavim to 
Jerusalem from the North and from Hulda 
through Hartuv and on to Jerusalem in the 
South, and totals some 270,000 dunams of land. 
Although the name of the “Corridor” applies 
to this sector only, actually the liberation of 
land to Masmiyah further to the West and down 
to Beith Jibrin in the South, has broadened 
the approach to Jerusalem and this newly won 
terrain is destined to much the same purpose 
as the corridor proper. For this undeveloped 
area too, reaches out of Israel to the capital, 
securing it and providing it with a hinterland. 
However, since settlement in the Southern area 


has not yet been started and since Jerusalem’s 
fate is not so directly affected by it, this addi- 
tional area will not be dealt with in this brief 
article. 

The “Corridor” is perhaps unique in the his- 
tory of cities in that it is Jerusalem which has 
created the Corridor and not the hinterland 
which created the city. The various sieges of 
Jerusalem throughout history were perhaps suc- 
cessful because of lack of a hinterland sufficient- 
ly rich in production to maintain Jerusalem, 
and potent enough in fighting manpower to 
protect the city by controlling the roads lead- 
ing to it. Water too, then as now, must have 
been one of the factors upon which the security 
of the city depended, and there may have been 
an element of defense in Solomon’s plans when 
he built his pools outside Jerusalem. These, which 
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are in Arab areas on the way to Hebron, doubt- 
lessly played their part in making it possible for 
the Arabs to hold the Old City in our recent 
struggle. 


Roads and water sources are the twin pillars 
upon which the future security of Jerusalem 
must be built to avoid the possibility of a re- 
peated siege of the city. It was to break that 
stranglehold on Jerusalem in 1948 that the 
Corridor came into being. The Jerusalem-Lat- 
run-Ramleh-Tel-Aviv road lay athwart enemy 
territory; so did the railroad; Rasel-Ain, the 
water source for Jerusalem, and many pumping- 
stations along the route were also in Arab areas. 
All were cut off from Jewish Jerusalem weeks 
before the British gave up the Mandate. 


The great “Nachshon” battle won back part 
of this lifeline in an attempt to save Jerusalem. 
An alternative route, nicknamed the ‘Burma 
Road” was cut through rock to bypass Latrun, 
the stronghold from which the Arab Legion 
could not be ousted before the United Nations 
truce was imposed. This road was later replaced 
by the Road of Valor leading from Hulda 
down to Hartuv, and thereafter the main road 
takes up again near Sha’ar Haggai and on to 
Jerusalem. The original water system from Ras- 
el-Ain will be restored in the near future when 
present work on the project is completed. The 
railroad is already running again to Jerusalem, 
accompanied by a fighting unit and preceded 
by a scouting plane and an observation locomo- 
tive to thwart any sabotage attempted by Arab 
infiltrees from nearby enemy territory. 


To secure these lifelines of communication 
and water, the Corridor area must be populated 
by settlers who will not only produce for their 
own needs and help to feed Jerusalem, but will 
also be a garrison, guarding the gateway to the 
City. Israel is too poor and small a land to afford 
the doubtful luxury of a standing idle army. 
Moreover such an army is most undesirable for a 
young pioneering land which values the spirit 
of development and defense in its youthful 
army, and has no wish to foster the demoraliza- 
tion which is the fruit of every regular, unem- 
ployed, military force. 


This idea is not new. The defense of Israel 
rested on this principle from the days of the 
Hashomer to those of the Palmach wherein 
every pioneer was a fighter too. The Romans 
in the Jerusalem area found such a type of out- 
post desirable. Kolonia and Castel—which mean 
colony and castle—on the road to Jerusalem 
were once strongholds where the Roman garrison 
cultivated its own food as well as what was need- 
ed for its stock. Thus they secured their own 
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supplies, and were not dependent on the difficult 
mountain roads for their chief needs. 


JERUSALEM has in this way called its young 
army to guard its desolated hills; and the hills 
cannot do without young people in order to be 
redeemed. The best type of young settlers have 
rallied to build the mishlat settlements—the 
strategic outpost villages along the tops of the 
mountainous borders of the Corridor. Several 
of these villages have been set up already; 62 
of them have been blueprinted for the next 
three years in the corridor. They will form a 
wall of at least 15,000 human beings to guard 
Jerusalem and their own homes. A new period 
of settlement history—Days of the Mishlatim— 
has been introduced with this scheme, one no 
less dramatic than the Tower and Stockade Era 
in this country. The role so heroically played 
by the few hill settlements around Jerusalem, 
as buffer guard to the city in 1947-1948, will 
never again have to be left to three or four posts 
in a single line of defense. The mishlatim settle- 
ments will not only form a double chain all 
along the mountain tops of the Corridor front- 
iers, but will be established in depth wherever 
military consideration deems it wise. The mis- 
take of ignoring the hilltops in our recent set- 
tlement history is now being corrected. The 
heights populated by Jews in ancient days will 
again be featured in our upbuilding to ensure 
security. 


The first of these settlements—six of them— 
were erected within days after the Road of 
Valor was paved in October, 1948. Set up 
as outposts, their lands honeycombed with 
trenches and reinforced dugouts, these settle- 
ments were nonetheless agricultural in their ap- 
pearance from the very first. The houses and 
barns—wooden prefabricated huts—are in near- 
ly every case moveable, for the present sites are 
not always the most ideal from an agricultural 
point of view and when military needs are less 
acute, alternative housing will be put up on 
the permanent site of the villages. At the mo- 
ment there is a camp atmosphere in the young 
settlements, and one feels the absence of flower 
gardens and patches of lawn, which usually 
make their appearance in new settlements within 
a year. Nevertheless, agricultural work in these 
settlements is in full swing. Most of them al- 
ready grow enough vegetables and produce 
sufficient eggs and milk for their own require- 
ments. Some have begun with the cultivation 
of field crops and most are tending the aband- 
oned olive and fruit groves left by the Arabs. 
Though these orchards sometimes cover large 
areas, they have not been rationally planted— 
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the groves are usually of mixed varieties, mak- 
ing attention a difficult matter in a planned 
economy. 

Cultivation in this area is not always a simple 
matter and indeed, were it not for the experi- 
ence of the forerunner settlements of this area 
—Kiriat Anavim and Maale Hahamisha—the 
whole scheme might have been too adventurous 
economically to tackle. The experimentation, 
failures and successes of the early group, how- 
ever, make possible the settlement of this area 
with confidence. Much terracing will have to 
be undertaken in some sections; in others the 
bare mountains are not worth the battle and 
only the fertile valleys will be cultivated for 
production purposes. 

Intensive cultivation as we know it in the 
Sharon will probably never be undertaken in 
the Corridor for the amount of water available 
will not allow for the irrigation of crops. At 
present most of these settlements are limited in 
supply to what can be given them from the 
Jerusalem pipeline carrying water from the 
plain. Some of the settlements have their own 
wells and for others it will be necessary to 
build huge reservoirs to store rainwater as a sup- 
plementary supply. The settlers of the Corridor 
will therefore go in for “dry farming,” using 
only the heavy dew as a source of moisture in 
summer. This type of farming is not new in 
Israel, and, while not as productive as irrigated 
crops, nevertheless can be undertaken profitably 
where land areas are greater than in the closely 
settled districts. Each of the new villages has 
sufficient land for extensive cultivation and for 
grazing purposes. The acreage varies according 
to the type of land but every settlement feels 
it has enough for its needs. 

One of the truly exciting things about a 
journey through the Corridor is to compare the 
man-made green mountains of the Keren Kaye- 
meth, and the sullen eroded mountains where 
no trees have been planted. There is evidence 
however, of ancient forests destroyed by the 
Turks and cattle. The Keren Kayemeth plans 
to plant 30,000,000 trees in this area alone with- 
in the next 15 years, and it is obvious that the 
face of the complete landscape, mighty as it is, 
will change to one of soft enthralling beauty. 
It is estimated that a thousand people will be 
employed for 15 years in this vast scheme of 
afforestation in the Judean hills. Moreover, this 
will be done during the period of early settle- 
ment when the villages are in need of supple- 
mentary income before their own holdings are 
highly productive and can employ the settlers 
fully. The grown forests, coupled with the re- 
freshing climate of these high regions, will pro- 
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vide the country with resorts in the summer. 
Plans for the eroded mountain areas call for 
afforestation on the hillsides, with the border 
settlements on the hilltops and their cultivated 
fields in the valleys. The kibbutz of Hulda, for 
so many years itself isolated and forlorn, is the 
uncrowned capital of this area. A very old set- 
tlement, originally established in 1909, destroyed 
in 1929 and rebuilt in 1931, it served as a step- 
ping stone for the conquest of the Corridor, and 
has, since, fathered most of the new settlements. 
Advice and assistance to the young groups from 
Hulda are affectionately forthcoming. 


THE groups are not only young as units; the 
boys and girls too are just grown out of adoles- 
cence. The average age is 20, and the range is 
between 18 and 22. Many of these groups 
fought in the Battle of Jerusalem, and liberated 
the area. They subsequently asked to be settled 
on the lands they freed, and it is therefore no 
miracle that this excellent human material is 
so staunch in its stand in the Corridor. Still 
within range of the enemy’s guns, the settlers 
have hedged in the Arabs with minefields, and 
guard the vital ways of communication. Israel’s 
prophecy “I have set watchmen upon thy 
walls, O Jerusalem” has come to pass today. 

While water shortage is the hardship common 
to all the Corridor settlements at the moment, 
their land problems are varied. Broadly, those 
in the western part of the Corridor, such as 
Tzova and Tzora suffer from dearth of fertile 
lands on the spot and they have been allocated 
additional lands for grain crops in the Masmiya 
district (Wadi Sarar lands). The settlements in 
the eastern sector of the Corridor are situated 
on mountainous terrain and find the use of 
mechanical equipment very limited; as a result, 
they are very short of manpower. These rocky 
areas are rich with fruit groves, but here too 
they have been carelessly and haphazardly 
planted and their cultivation involves a great 
deal of extra labor—often to the point of being 
uneconomic. 

One cannot but repeat: a ride through the 
Corridor is an exhilarating experience. The 
topography and the panorama change quickly 
and while the housing of most of these settle- 
ments is still similar and purely functional, one 
has the feeling that each settlement stronghold 
is vastly different from the other because of the 
changes in the natural surroundings. LaHag- 
shama is like a scene cut out of a Lebanon view. 
Its settlers—affiliated with Haoved Hazioni—are 
one of the “older” groups; its members are 
22 and 23 years old and they boast as many as 
six children in their kibbutz! Yesodoth is affili- 
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ated with the extremely orthodox Agudath Is- 
rael, and its plans for the future are to set up 
a meshek shituft. Its houses, when I saw them, 
were in process of being dismantled, for they 
hoped to be on their new site—selected for both 
strategic and agricultural reasons—before Rosh 
Hashana. Tzova, of the Kibbutz Hameuhad, is 
a former Palmach grcup now settled in a kib- 
butz on a dominating height near Castel, afford- 
ing an excellent view of the coastal plain down 
to the Mediterranean. Its nearest strategic set- 
tlement neighbor is K’salon (Ramat Raziel) 
which is associated with Heruth, and its mem- 
bers formerly belonged to the terrorist organ- 
ization Irgun Zvei Leumi. Although they are 
now organized as a kibbutz, these settlers in- 
tend to reorganize after proper establishment, 
into a meshek shitufi. Tzora, built on the site 
of Samson’s birthplace, is another Kibbutz 
Hameuhad village whose members—all of the 
Palmach—fought in this area, and there are 
many war-wounded among their group who 
will require non-agricultural employment in 
the kibbutz. It commands a beautiful and 
strategic view for miles around. Gizo (Har- 
el), a group of Shomer Hazair, borders the Lat- 
run monastery, and is of particular strategic im- 
portance in the Corridor as it dominates the 
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whole valley. Tal-Shahar sits on a bald hill 
overlooking the Road of Valor, but its site 
too will soon be moved. This village is to be 
a moshav ovdim and most of its members come 
from Turkey and Greece. Misgav David, a 
kvutza, is affliated with Hever Hakvutzot, and 
is situated near Hulda. Its settlers are all Rou- 
manians, and are in Israel less than a year, hav- 
ing come to this country with the last groups 
from Cyprus. Thus every country and every 
ideology is represented in the new land of pio- 
neers known as the Corridor. 

THaT other settlements are in the Corridor 
too is of great importance to Jerusalem. Hartuy, 
thrice destroyed, lies in ruin today—but its 
dwellers are returning, rebuilding. Kiriat Ana- 
vim, Maale Hahamisha, Neveh Ilan, stand sure 
on their mountain tops as symbols for the new 
settlements to carry on. The two Motzas, Arza 
and Gezer, Kfar Uriah and Ekron have taken 
up where they left off. 

None of the settlements is land-hungry; they 
are all farming villages, well guided by the 
Settlement Department of the Jewish Agency, 
to make sure they will never become land-poor. 

Jerusalem, city of valor, embraced by the two 
arms of villages extended from the heart of 
Israel, is now securely welded to its body. 
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Why is the Histadrut Campaign in America 
Still Necessary ? 


A STATEMENT BY PINHAS LUBIANIKER, General Secretary 


Histadrut, among other things, is an instru- 
ment that absorbs immigrants and colonizes 
Jews. As long as Histadrut performs these 
tasks it must have its own financial resources. 

It is erroneous to believe that after the 
creation of the State of Israel, we are already 
“like all other nations.” Actually, the State 
has done but one thing—it has broken the 
political chains which prevented the exercise 
of our initiative, private and social. The State 
as such is not in a position to carry the full 
burden of development. This task must be 
performed by voluntary forces—Jews inside 
of Israel and Jews the world over. 


The economic activities of Histadrut today 
are broader in scope than ever. For example: 


a) We have as one of our chief aims the 
renewal of industrial initiative. As is well 
known, Histadrut can point to great achieve- 
ments in this field in the past. However, the 
industrial development of the country is fall- 
ing behind the growth of population. We are 
building new homes in urban and rural com- 
munities which have as yet no economic 
foundation for their existence. They depend 
for their daily bread on temporary public 
works. Histadrut is now engaged in creating 
an Industrial Development Fund for rural 
communities to help promote industrial enter- 
prises. 

Concretely, we plan to build 10 or 12 large 
factories in entirely new branches of industry 
which the country does not yet possess. For 
instance, three factories for sheet metal and 
metal pipes, a factory for cement pipes of 
large diameter for irrigation purposes, a fac- 
tory for electric batteries, a sugar factory 
(utilizing local sugar beets), besides a whole 
list of smaller undertakings which would bal- 
ance the economy. 

These are initiatory, pioneering works 
which are mostly linked with substantial 
financial risks. This is the old policy of 
Histadrut: to establish undertakings which 
private investors cannot or will not touch. 

We must specially emphasize that these en- 
terprises are founded primarily in new settle- 
ments; and specifically not in Tel Aviv or 
Haifa. In these new places, Histadrut will 
lay the foundation for future economic de- 
velopments. 


b) Histadrut, with the aid of the Coopera- 
tive Fund and the Constructive Fund, has re- 


cently been able to absorb 3,000 new mem- 
bers into the existing and newly-founded co- 
operatives. The great majority are new immi- 
grants or ex-soldiers. This is only the be- 
ginning and an indication of the way in which 
we can productively absorb masses of im- 
migrants, opening for them the road to 
economic independence. 

c) With the aid of Histadrut’s Hakal—the 
agricultural contracting society, four thousand 
dunam of vegetable gardens were recently 
cultivated for immigrants in abandoned Arab 
villages. Now the capital of Hakal is to be 
increased by a half million pounds, in order 
to increase the area of truck farming. 

The auxiliary enterprises in the villages 
ease the problem of rooting the immigrants 
in the land. A vegetable garden, worked with 
the help of wife and children, is solid ground 
upon which the immigrant can stand, and an 
additional source of income. The auxiliary 
gardens also have an important social and eco- 
nomic significance for they increase the food 
resources of the country. 

d) The social and cultural activities of 
Histadrut among immigrants include kinder- 
gartens and children’s homes in all immigrant 
centers; social welfare for families requiring 
aid; clinics of Kupat Holim (each immigrant 
has health insurance for six months after 
leaving the reception center upon payment of 
only 14 cents per month) ; evening classes in 
Hebrew; and educational and information 
service for adult immigrants to acquaint them 
with the country and help in their adaptation 
to life in Israel. 

e) Among the constructive undertakings of 
Histadrut is the vast housing program already 
under construction. The first part of the pro- 
gram includes 6,000 dwelling units of two 
rooms and a kitchen for veteran workers who 
have been Histadrut members for five years 
or more. A long range program envisages 
building such homes for all Histadrut 
workers. ; 

All these and many more activities are 
made possible by the Histadrut Campaign. 
In addition, the Histadrut Campaign is much 
more than a fund-raising affair; it is a broad 
and powerful social force, an important point 
of contact between Israel and America, estab- 
lishing close relations which have already 
shown their importance in the past and will 
bring even greater value in the future. 








Build Jerusalem — East, 





GATEWAY TO AIN KAREM, 
youth and children’s village, 
which lies west of Jerusalem. 
Within its portals, six hun- 
dred children, refugees from 
various parts of Europe and 
North Africa, will be brought 
up to become the proud citi- 
zens and pioneers of the 
young state. 


Pioneer Women’s _ three- 
point program also includes 
the restoration of the youth 
training farm at Talpiot, in 
the east of Jerusalem, and a 
central building in the heart 
of the city. 


PIONEER WOMEN, the Women’s Labor Zionist Organization of 
America, joins the Jewish Community of Israel in its unyielding 
determination to make Jerusalem, symbol of Jewish renascence 
throughout 2,000 years, the cultural and political capital of the 


State of Israel. 


To realize this goal, Pioneer Women have set themselves the task of helping to rebuild 

and restore the city, so gloriously defended during the Arab siege. The year 1949-50, 

which marks the 25th or Silver Jubilee Year of Pioneer Women, has therefore been 

proclaimed as the Year of Jerusalem. We call upon Jewish women everywhere to join 

us in an unprecedented effort to strengthen the Holy City as the Jewish capital of the 
hundreds of thousands returning home to Israel. 


For further information on its program and activities, write to: 


PIONEER WOMEN 


45 East 17th Street, Room 1611 


New York 3, N. Y. 











